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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ON NBC NETWORK 


ANY insuvance man 
knows cozens' of 
husbands and 
fathers wh have 
had to let ther in- 
surance lapse, who 
are worried about 
what might happen 
to their families if 
they themselves 
shouldn't live to 
make a_ financial 
comeback — but 
who just “aren’t in the mar- 
ket” for insurance because 
they can’t raise the money. 
Men like these respond 
when they hear about Union 
Central’s new Economic Ad- 
justment Plan. It offers them 
something they’re vitally in- 
terested in—real, permanent 
protection at a cost so low 
they can afford to put it into 





effect at once. It’s good news 
to them! 

The facts about this timely 
plan are reaching millions of 
homes every week—through 


powerful advertisements — in 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, Time, and through 
the ever-more-popular broad- 
casts of “Roses and Drums” 
on the NBC Blue Network. 
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URING the 


month 


of October. 


members of our Branch Office 
clerical staff engaged in giving Jeffer- 
son Standard agents special conserva- 
tion service. Once each year a “check- 
up” is conducted by agents, with 
Branch Office assistance. Every lapsed 
policyholder is given another oppor- 
tunity to “come back into the fold.” 
Just another feature of Jefferson 


Standard service to agents! 


A. R. PERKINS 


Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, PRESIDENT 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
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DETAILS AND TRIFLES 


OME version of that ageless story which sets forth the moral: 
“It’s the Little Things in Life That Count,” has left with each 
of us a lasting lesson, pungent with pertinence to our daily 

affairs. 

My memory with meticulous insistence images a king in chains, 
and a kingdom at the invaders’ mercy, only because a horseshoe nail 
had been lost. 

A gallant hero, with the fate of his fellows and the freedom of his 
people in the balance, intent unduly on the rousing acclaim that 
would crown a daring exploit, neglected to attend to the details upon 
which the success of his venture was dependent. 

He embraced his undertaking prepared, with one exception. His 
horse was poorly shod. On the journey a horseshoe nail was lost. 
Without the nail the shoe was lost; without the shoe the horse was 
lost and without the horse both king and cause were forfeited. 

With this story I always seem to contrast that of old King Little- 
brain. This monarch spent his days so occupied with the trifles of 
life that the night had always darkened before the affairs of state and 
the welfare of his subjects could gain his attention for decision and 
disposal. 

While the king made sure that bolts on castle doors were oiled, 
the guns that guarded the city’s gates grew old and rusty and useless. 
He himself fed his dogs but found no time to relieve the hunger and 
distress of his suffering subjects. 

An utter lack of direction and cohesion in the conduct of govern- 
ment inevitably left the country a supine prey to the coordinated, 
trained hosts of an alert, ambitious enemy. Called to lead his army 
against his attacker, Littlebrain delaved to write his impressions and 
memoirs, and defeat and death morked the end of a man who was 
unequal to the simple task of distinguishing between important 
details and useless trifles. 

The development of the institution of insurance and every insur- 
ance company rests tremendously upon the wisdom and discernment 
of each individue] insurance executive and producer in differentiating 
between details and triviality. 

Enterprises are permanent as long as their leaders utilize and 
supervise every little thing that is a necessarv factor in their building 
and maintenance. When the pursuit of trifling incidentals is sub- 
stituted needed industry and effort are diverted and ordered growth 
precluded. 

Concentration on the inconsequential side issues hastens the 
inevitable day of failure for those unprepared for crises. Attend to 
detail, eschew trifles and continued prosperity must ensue. 
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Our Responsibility 


to the 


T the end of 1929 the institution 
A of life insurance had for near- 
ly a century ridden serenely 
through good times and bad. More 
than a generation before it had won 
general acceptance as an integral part 
of the national economic fabric. Be- 
cause of the demonstrated soundness 
of its fundamental principles and its 
inherent vitality, it had gained steadily 
in public confidence and esteem, and, 
ever broadening its scope of service, 
had enjoyed a remarkable growth. In 
these circumstances it is not strange 
that a feeling skin to smugness should 
have crept into many an official con- 
sciousness and from there to some ex- 
tent at least pervaded the business as 
a whole. 


Five Years Reviewed 


Few of us then realized the trials 
that were ahead. Nor did we realize 
the further immeasurable increase of 
public confidence destined to result 
from the contrast between the record 
made in all other lines of endeavor and 
that of the life companies during the 
five years then immediately ahead. 

But of the many perplexing prob- 
lems engaging the attention of the life 
insurance executives today, none takes 
precedence over our duty to our solicit- 
ing agents and to our companies to 
preserve and strengthen our great 
agency forces. 

The salesman has played an im- 
portant part in building all business 
and industry. In the life insurance 
business his place has been an especial- 
ly important one. Certainly the prob- 
lems affecting the man who carries the 
rate book are deserving of our best 
thought and effort, not alone because 
of the honorable part he has played 
in the development of the business, but 
also because of the years of work and 
the many millions of dollars that have 
been invested in building the agency 
forces to their present strength and 
efficiency. 

I like to think of the agent as a 
buyer for his company as well as a 
salesman. The value of his services— 
and hence his worth to his company— 
depends largely on his ability to buy 
risks of a quality which, in ordinary 
business terms, will yield a profit to 
the company. To me this concept of 
the agent as a buyer brings out more 
clearly his importance in the life in- 
surance picture and further emphasizes 


PRODUCING 
AGENT 


By 
O. J. ARNOLD 


President, Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company 


¢¢ ¢ 


the desirability of the companies mak- 
ing his problems their own. 


Agents’ Incomes Reduced 


It is no secret that the income of 
the life insurance salesman has been 
reduced in the last four years. The 
severe reduction in national income has 
resulted in the sale of much smaller 
average policies and a higher per cent- 
age of term and other low-priced poli- 
cies, which for the salesman has meant 
both decreased volume and a lower rate 
of commission. It would be natural to 
expect that the sale of smaller policies 
and a higher percentage of low-pre- 
mium policies would have caused a de- 
crease in the new premium income of 
the companies. Data taken from the 
statements of 60 companies—15 in 
each of the Bureau’s classifications A, 
B, C, and D—show that the shrinkage 
due to these causes has been to a large 
extent offset by the greatly increased 
sale of single premium life policies and 
annuities and that their total first year 
premium income has decreased by 11 
per cent. 

Besides these changes in the size 
and kind of policies sold during the 
depression years, the increased diffi- 
culty in selling, due to lowered incomes 
and to the fact that the number of un- 





Excerpts from an address delivered 
before the joint annual convention of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation at Chicago this week. 





employed has been some five million 
greater than normal, has compelled the 
agent in his effort to maintain his in- 
come to include in his solicitation a 
lower grade of prospects with a resyl- 
tant increase in rejections. Then, too, he 
has been compelled to devote a much 
larger proportion of his time (and this 
is especially true of the older agent) in 
servicing policyholders. 

The records of the 60 companies 
whose statements I examined show that 
the first year commissions earned by 
their agents decreased 50 per cent from 
1930 to 1933. Their renewal commis- 
sions, however, held up surprisingly 
well, decreasing but 22 per cent in the 
same period. The total compensation, 
both first year and renewal, showed a 
decrease of 39 per cent—a cut not near- 
ly as deep as that in the national in- 
come. These figures, derived from ag- 
gregate payments by companies, do not 
necessarily fairly reflect the decrease 
in the individual incomes of a large 
part of the agents. 


Tribute to Older Men 


Let me digress at this point to say a 
word about the old men in the business. 
This old guard of life agents has done 
a grand job during the depression. 
Were is not for their work we would be 
much farther below the One Hundred 
Billion mark than we are today. A 
great many of them had been in the 
higher brackets of production, accus- 
tomed to good income, working among 
a class of prospects whose incomes 
were derived from business profits or 
from professional service. Such pros- 
pects have for the most part been 
definitely out of the market the past 
four years. The older man, therefore, 
in addition to giving a high percentage 
of his time to conservation, has had to 
revise to a great extent his entire plan 
of work and to build an almost wholly 
new prospect file from a different class 
of buyers. His job has been much more 
difficult than that of the new man. He 
deserves and should have every con- 
sideration. 

As the chief executive of a medium- 
sized company, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to know personally a large num- 
ber of my company’s agents, many of 
whom I count among my warm friends. 
And because I have always taken 4 
keen interest in agency problems ! 
have maintained contacts with a con- 
siderable number of both general agents 
and producing agents of other com- 
panies. I have therefore some first- 
hand knowledge of what they are think- 
ing of their situation. I know they have 
confidence that their home offices aré 
alive to the necessity of helping them 
solve their problems. That this com 
fidence is not misplaced is evidenced by 
the efforts already put forth to-sustain 
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the agent’s income during the last four 


years. I shall comment on some of 


them. 
There is no doubt that the sale of 


investment types of contracts has met a 
popular demand and done much to hold 
up the income of the agent. Two dis- 
tinct types have predominated—annual 
premium contracts modeled after an- 
nual premium deferred annuities and 
containing little or no element of life 
insurance, and single premium con- 
tracts,.both life policies and annuities. 
The issuance of annuities, both annual 
premium and single premium, has long 
been a proper function of a life insur- 
ance company. 

But the inclusion of cash values in 
the annual premium deferred annuity 
policies, contrary to the original con- 
cept of such policies, and the placing 
of emphasis in selling these policies on 
the means such contracts afford for the 
safe deposit of cash, at a good rate of 
interest, and withdrawable with little 
or no loss at any time the contract 
holder might find more profitable use 
for it, is a perversion of life insurance, 
and approximates a banking function. 

The same is also true of single pre- 
mium life policies and annuities issued 
in a single contract. Agency officers, 
eager to increase production, were quick 
to recognize the popular demand and 
exerted every influence to induce their 
companies to give the agent readily 
salable contracts of these types. In 
yielding. to their influence many com- 
panies have departed from the - basic 
underwriting principle that every type 
of contract must yield a sufficient mar- 
gin to cover its share of operating cost, 
in addition to carrying out its obli- 
gation to the insured. 

It would seem it is only on the “made 
work” theory that justification may be 
found for placing such contracts in the 
hands of agents. The practice is of 
questionable propriety even as a tem- 
porary makeshift. I would like to see 
agency officers exert their influence 
against their sale. 

There is no question of the advan- 
tages that a life insurance company 
offers in investing funds for the private 
investor—safety of principal through 
ah aggregate trust which no other in- 
vestment offers, diversification thus ob- 
tainable which the individual of modest 
means cannot secure by private invest- 
ment, and a fair but assured interest 
return. But to my way of thinking the 
companies would have done better had 
they confined their investment offerings 
© contracts containing the élement of 
life insurance such as Mr. Linton has 
advocated in his several able papers 
® life insurance as an investment— 
‘ndowment contracts, preferably long 

Maturing at the end of a definite 
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SPEAKS FOR FIELDMEN 


O. J. Arnold 


period or specified age and payable in 
instalments if desired. Life insurance 
companies are on solid ground as long 
as they stay within their special field, 
but with the element of protection elim- 
inated from investment contracts they 
lose the benefit of an important factor 
of safety. 


Annuities Unprofitable 


While the sale of single premium an- 
nuities by American companies until 
very recently has been relatively small, 
annuities have almost without excep- 
tion been unprofitable even with the ad- 
vantage of the high interest rates that 
have prevailed. The experience of com- 
panies in Great Britain, where the pur- 
chase of annunities has for years been 
much more common than in this coun- 
try, and also in Canada, has likewise in 
general been unprofitable. The rapid 
expansion of the single premium an- 
nuity business in this country presents 
difficulties with respect to the invest- 
ment of these single premium consid- 
erations, either in long or short term 
securities, in the market that has now 
prevailed for a considerable period. 

Certainly no company can sell an- 
nuities based on the prevailing guaran- 
teed interest rate of 3% per cent—the 
rate commonly in use by American 
companies for individual annuities al- 
though for group annuities the rate has 
recently been reduced to 3% per cent— 
without facing an inescapable loss for 
a number of years, at least, from a 
deficit in interest. Little can be ex- 
pected from mortality savings to offset 
loss in interest unless the increasing 
number of persons purchasing annuities 
should diminish the selection against 
the companies which has been so evi- 
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dent in the past. Nor is there any 
certainty that higher annuity premiums 
would convert an adverse experience 
into a profitable one. There is nothing 
to indicate such an outcome in our dis- 
ability experience where the higher 
premiums served only to accentuate the 
selection against the company and in- 
crease the loss. Annuity rates contain 
no such margin of safety as insurance 
rates. Perhaps the answer lies in is- 
suing participating annuities with 
rates based on a much more conserva- 
tive interest assumption. 

Other types of policies—at the other 
extreme—containing but little if any 
of the investment feature and which 
are a combination in varying degree of 
term insurance and whole life insur- 
ance have been devised by many 
companies. These policies which are 
constructed on sound underwriting 
principles have enjoyed a ready sale 
and have done much to hold up the 
agent’s income. 


Rewritten Business 

The propriety of rewriting existing 
policies is a highly controversial topic, 
and the Bureau’s several reports on the 
subject indicate a wide difference of 
opinion and practice among member 
companies. The weight of opinion 
seems to have been against the practice, 
but to the extent that it has been per- 
mitted it has provided a means of sup- 
plementing the agent’s income. Most 
companies that have permitted it doubt- 
less took such steps as to them seemed 
necessary or desirable to avoid under- 
mining the agent’s effectiveness in 
regular solicitation. 

My own company entertained the 
opinion that a more favorable persist- 
ency might be obtained on rewritten 
policies than on heavily mortgaged 
policies if the rewriting were controlled 
absolutely at the home office and per- 
mitted only when, according to a care- 
fully worked out formula, it could be 
shown to be to the policyholder’s finan- 
cial advantage. 

The proportion of our new business 
coming from rewritten business has not 
been unduly large, reaching a maxi- 
mum of 15 per cent in 1932 and drop- 
ping to less than 9 per cent so far in 
1934. Notwithstanding the adverse ex- 
perience I am not prepared to say the 
rewriting was a mistake. It has been 
of great value as an aid to holding up 
the income of our agents in distressed 


agricultural areas even though the 
commissions paid were substantially 
reduced, 


It has been suggested as an argu- 
ment against rewriting within a com- 
pany that it would encourage twisting 
from one company to another, and there 
also has been comment in the insurance 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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With the Editors 


Prominent Patrons Number 


HAT unique compilation of en- 

dorsements of life insurance by 
successful men in all walks of life, 
the Prominent Patrons of Life 
Insurance Number of The Specta- 
tor, is published as Section Two 
of this issue. The 1934 edition of 
this publication has been brought 
right up to the minute with a cor- 
rected and extended list of men 
and women owning policies aggre- 
gating more than $50,000 and by 
the inclusion of statements by 
many new state governors and 
Cabinet members, as well as let- 
ters of endorsement by prominent 
business executives of the nation. 

The list of those applauding the 
purposes and performance of life 
insurance is headed by President 
Roosevelt, together with a collec- 
tion of similar statements by 
seven former Presidents, and in 
addition to other striking edi- 
torial features, the presidents of 
a number of leading life insurance 
companies have contributed short 
articles on current and past con- 
ditions in the industry with a 
forecast of future probabilities. 

The publishers offer the new 
edition with entire confidence that 
the life insurance fieldmen of 
America will find it on a par with 
any past issue as a thoroughly 
convincing aid in extending life 
insurance protection to the citi- 
zens of this country. 





Prevent Hunting Accidents 


T this season of the year, ac- 
cidents in the hunting field 
cause deaths and injuries that 
translate all too readily into heavy 
insurance losses. The State Con- 
servation Commissioner of New 
York, Lithgow Osborne, has is- 
sued the following set of safety 
rules which, experience has 
demonstrated, will greatly reduce 
the number of hunting mishaps if 
carefully adhered to: 
1. Never carry loaded guns ex- 
cept when actually hunting. 
2. In the field, keep abreast and 
know the location of companions. 
3. When climbing stone walls 
or fences, “break” or unload guns. 


4. Don’t shoot across your com- 
panion’s “right of way.” 

5. Never leave a loaded gun 
standing against a tree. 

6. Keep gun muzzles pointed 
away from companions when 
standing talking. 

7. Unload guns before passing 
them to others for inspection. 

8. Carry guns pointed down- 
ward to the left. 

9. Never assume that a gun is 
unloaded. Treat it as though it 
were. 

10. If you shoot left-handed, 
walk at the extreme right of the 
party. 

It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that some 6,000,000 hunt- 
ers take to the field or the duck- 
blind every year in the United 
States. No figures regarding the 
percentage of assureds in that 
number are available, but it is 
probably safe to say that one- 
third of them carry some form of 
insurance which will be involved 
in the event of accident—fatal or 
otherwise. The concern of insur- 
ance companies and agents in the 
whole problem of hunting acci- 
dents cannot be minimized and in- 
ance representatives are con- 
stantly engaged in movements to 
reduce this hazard. 





THESE ARE REALITIES 


Life and death, money, neces- 
sity—these are realities. In his 
daily work the Underwriter must 
study these in relation to people. 
From experience he must glean 
essential facts of general applica- 
tion; he must learn to use these 
facts—"to bring them home" to 
particular prospects. 

the prospect we may say: 
"Insructed is half sold"; of the 
Underwriter: "Informed is fore- 
armed." That Underwriter who 
is best informed as to the needs 
of people, best forearmed in pre- 
senting the necessity as real, will 
win the greatest rewards — the 
greatest income and the highest 
honors. 


A. J. MCANDLEss, 
First Vice-president, 
The Lincoln National Life. 











Go On—Movel 


HEN the Eastern Under- 

writers Association decided 
to “freeze” member agencies as 
of July 1 and thus admitted that 
its precipitate action on separa- 
tion had been premature, the 
Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion was heard to talk a great deaj 
about being able to carry out sep- 
aration in its territory. Well, 
yesterday was the supposed dead- 
line on which W.U.A. units are 
supposed to have all their reports 
in on the standing of Class 1 
agencies in Chicago. Many 
guesses have been heard along 
William Street during the past 
few days that W.U.A. will not 
have any better luck than did the 
E.U.A. The plan of the latter, it 
will be recalled, does not apply to 
marine writings. 

It just seems that these fire 
organizations, including the In- 
surance Executives Association 
and the National Board, are un- 
able to agree on most things and 
that on those things wherein they 
do agree, they are lamentably un- 
successful. The Spectator has 
again and again stressed the utter 
futility of loading the fire insur- 
ance business with a lot of organi- 
zations which duplicate each oth- 
er’s efforts, turn a many-sided and 
erroneous picture of disruption to 
the public and fail to give agents 
the guidance and direction to 
which they are entitled. 

The necessity for unifying the 
organizations in the fire insurance 
business and getting rid of the 
“dead wood” is greater now, if 
that is possible, than it was many 
months ago when The Spectator 
began urging such a course. The 
C.C.C. has backed from its first 
position on cotton insurance —@ 
move it would not have made 
the face of fire insurance unified 
—the H.O.L.C. has not definitely 
announced its insurance plan and 
the business is. suffering. .The 
apathy of fire executives to the 
present situation is a nine-days 
wonder to officials of other indus- 
tries and institutions. 


The Spectator, November 1, 1934 























Time | 


The mortality from pulmonary 
tuberculosis in the entire United 
States in 1933 was 67,417, equiva- 


lent to a rate of 53.6 per 100,000 
of population, against 56.4 for 1932 
and 60.7 for 1931, according to the 
record compiled especially for The 
Spectator by Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- | 


man. 








The actual vs. expected mortality 
experience of 74 ordinary life in- 
surance companies of the United 
States and Canada, as compiled by 
The Spectator, reveals an average 
ratio for the year of 1933 of 62.58, 
which compares with the average for 
the five years 1929-1933 of 60.81, and 
the average for the fifteen years 
1919-1933 of 57.43.. 





The Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Calif., pur- 
chases the American Medical Life | 











insurance Company of Spokane, 


Wash. 





myeren smith 


| "Can't something be done about that?" 





William J. Graham, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York, is elected president | 


of the Insurance Institute of | S O U N D | N C; S 


at the 26th annual conference in 
ee 
The Eastern Underwriters Associa- ————— ROBERT WADE SHEEH 


New York. 
tion, meeting in New York, adopts a | NE hears a great deal of branch offices 
id oe of lkeates tance | but very little of special agents, these 
become effective in 1935, and days in connection with the produc- 
adopts a constitution amendment af- | tion of property insurance business. The 
firming the fixing of the status of | «nocial” doesn’t seem to cut the figure he 
agencies in excepted cities as of : 
July 1, 1934. once did. Sais 
If special agents, by and large, were all 
| they should be, their importance to the com- 
panies and to the business generally would 
be of the first order. They would be respon- 
sible not only for the calibre of men who 
| represent insurance to the public but for the 
calibre of the business placed on the books. 
It is perhaps true that too much emphasis 
is placed on the “contact”’ phase of the spe- 
cial agent’s job to the detriment of some of 
the more highbrow pursuits he is supposed 
to engage in such as pedagogy and personnel 
psychology — training and selection to you. 
| At the present time the fire insurance 
| business is in dire need of men who can 
| create business. The figures on premium in- 
come for the past four years would seem to 
indicate that production has reached a tem- 
| porary saturation point. The efforts, conse- 
_ quently, of most agents have been confined 
_to holding their own business in competition 
| and the occasional snaring of a line from a 
fellow producer. 
There is neither progress nor profit for the 
The Metropolitan Casualty Com- | fire insurance industry at large in this type 
pany, which has received’ a com- | of trading. Unless somebody gets out and 
ete = a | makes the public conscious of new and 
nance the purchase of preferred | 2veater fire insurance needs the business will 
ttock in the company, announces pre- | STOW Narrow, stale and fiercely competitive. 
iminary plans for the adjustment and There is a great opportunity here for spe- 
~—wed of ee — and | cial agents if they will concentrate less on 
pony. The RFC. alee @ ged to lend | the appointment of new agents and more on 
$6. | the improvement and education of those 
| already on the rolls. 





























The French Union and Universal In- 
surance Company of Paris, France, 
is granted authority to do business in 
the State of Arkansas. 





Estimates by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters place the fire 
loss throughout the United States | 
during September at $16,243,870, | 
which is a reduction of 20.55 per | 
cent from the total for September, 
1933, 





The Western Insurance Bureau, 
Inc., holds its semi-annual convention 
in Rye, N. Y., with its president, 
Ralph Rawlings, delivering the prin- 
cipal address. 





The committee on valuations of se- | 
curities of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners meets in | 
New York to discuss the basis to be 
wed by companies in their 1934 an- 
tual statements, but withholds its 
recommendations until the winter 
meeting of the commissioners to be 
held in Florida Dec. 4-6. 


company $6,400,000 for the re- 
‘Ng Operation. 


The Spectator, November 1, 1934 
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Tide 


Published earnings reports of 165 
different corporations reveal that cor- 
porate profits registered a decline of 
fully 25.5 per cent during the third 
quarter of the current year as com- 
pared with the earnings reported by 
the same enterprises for the third 
quarter of 1933. 





Senator Pat Harrison (Dem.) of 
Mississippi, following a conference 
with President Roosevelt, forecasts the 
enactment of unemployment insurance 
legislation early in the next session of 
the Congress. 





Business failures in the United States 
were again slightly more numerous 
last week, the total number for the 
week ended Oct. 25 being 225, as 
compared with 214 in the preceding 
week and 290 in the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the 
records of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended Oct. 27, 1934, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune, 
closed Monday at 124.93 and closed 
Saturday at 123.86. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 30.21 
and closed Saturday at 29.97. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
96.51 and closed Saturday at 95.69. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 92.92 
and closed Saturday at 92.79. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current week 
is at 26 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, as compared 
with the rate of 24!/, per cent re- 
ported for last week. 





Grain prices worked lower on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week on 
liquidation for long account and so 
little public speculative interest that 
the professionals had the market al- 
most to themselves. At the end of 
the week wheat prices were off |'/ 
to 1¥% cents a bushel. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of about $! a bale, 
closing 5 to 10 points net lower. The 
deadlock in the spot division became 
even more pronounced and trade and 
speculative interests were disinclined 
to make commitments. 





Unemployed workers in September 
increased 177,000 over August and 
1,037,000 over the low point of 8,939,- 
000 in May of this year, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The number of unemployed 
workers in September was 9,976,000. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended Oct. 20 totaled 640,280 
cars, an increase of 4,641 above the 
preceding week, but reductions of 
16,725 below the corresponding week 
in 1933. 
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the Security Insurance Company of 
New Haven (pictured above) is the 
third owned structure which the com- 
pany has occupied as a home office 
since its incorporation in 1841. 
Originally chartered as the “Mutual 
Security Insurance Company” of New 
Haven, the company amended its 
charter in May, 1873, changing the 
corporate name to that of the “Security 
Insurance Company of New Haven.” 
Its first owned home office structure 
was erected in 1887 at 37 Center Street, 
in New Haven. This modest building 
gave way in 1910 to a more commodious 
home at Elm and Church Streets, which 
accommodated the company until the 
present structure was occupied in 1926. 
The new home office building, at 
175 Whitney Avenue, was carefully 
planned so that in design it might har- 
monize with the residential character 
of this portion of Whitney Avenue, and 
to preserve, in its architecture, the 
colonial traditions of New Haven. In 
order to accomplish the first of these 
aims the front portion of the building 
was kept down to occupy only 86 feet 
of the approximately 250-foot frontage 
on Whitney Avenue, and its facade 
kept some 60 feet back from the street, 
thus preserving the open park char- 
acter of the site and the splendid trees 
on all sides. To accomplish the second 
aim an adaptation of the old Georgian 


Tite present home office building of 


Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


LUNMOULUINHOHNUATU 


The Security 
Insurance Company 


of New Haven 


style of architecture was used, so modi- 
fied as to express the thoroughly mod- 
ern and business-like character of the 
institution, at the same time preserving 
the dignity, simplicity and beauty of 
the best of the old colonial buildings. 
The exterior is principally of varied 
red brick, in which a half-dozen shades 
are softly blended, brought over from 
Holland as were the bricks for so many 
of the old buildings of colonial Amer- 
ica. The high base of the building, the 





domed entrance-arch extending through 
two stories, the arched fields around the 
windows of the main floor, the richly 
carved pediment over the main en- 
trance, and the frieze, cornice and 
balustrade crowning the building, are 
of light buff limestone. The sloping 
roof-surfaces over the rear building are 
of variegated green and gray slate, 
harmonizing with the brick. Wrought- 
iron curved balconies at the main floor 
windows and wide-sweeping balustrades 
at the entrance steps complete the 
decorative features of the exterior. 

The main entrance vestibule leads 
directly into the main foyer, a circular 
space some 30 feet in diameter, extend- 
ing up through two stories and day- 
lighted through a decorative leaded fan- 
light. Eight slender two-story Georgian 
columns support, midway in_ their 
height, an open balcony giving access 
to the offices on the upper floor. The 
walls of the foyer are entirely of mat- 
finished Hauteville stone, and the floor 
of alternating black and white marble 
in a pattern of radial curves. 

The main foyer provides direct ac- 
cess to all of the rooms on the main 
floor. Directly opposite the entrance is 
the passage to the underwriting and 
accounting departments, with the in- 
formation counter immediately at the 
right, opening off the outer office. To 
the left of the central passage are 
doors opening into the offices of the 
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vice-president and the secretary and 
treasurer. Immediately adjacent to the 


entrance are the visitors’ reception 
room at the left, and at the right the 
directors’ room, panelled in walnut 
from floor to ceiling, with a fireplace of 
Hauteville stone. This room is fur- 
nished also as the president’s office. The 
general manager’s office occupies the 
central space at the south end of the 
building, entered by the middle door of 
the foyer, with direct access to the di- 
rectors’ room at one side, and on the 
other to the office of the secretary. 
There is also a direct inside route to the 
several departments. 

Intermediate between the front ad- 
ministration building and the general 
office building at the rear, is a central 
connecting wing providing space for 
the loss department and the special 
risks department, and fully daylighted 
by a central skylight in addition to 
large windows on both sides. 

The general office, occupying the en- 
tire main floor of the rear building, is 
a great open room 130 feet long and 90 
feet wide, entirely free and clear of 
columns, the roof being supported by 
steel trusses extending 12 feet in depth 
above the lofty flat ceiling. This room 
is also fully daylighted by a large sky- 
light running down the center, in addi- 
tion to large arched windows on all 
four sides; and future expansion can 
be provided for by extending the build- 
ing to the east as needed. 


Recreation Facilities 


The ground floor of the main build- 
ing is occupied, on the southerly side 
by the statistical and supply depart- 
ments, the other side of the building 
being devoted entirely to employees’ 
welfare features. At the easterly end, 
opening on the attractive gardens and 
tennis courts, is the gymnasium, to 
serve also as an assembly room seating 
comfortably 350 people. To give ample 
height to this room for basket ball, etc., 
the floor has been dropped three feet 
below the general level of the ground 
floor; and advantage is taken of this 
difference in level to utilize, as a stage, 
the social room adjoining the end of the 
assembly, folding doors between the two 
rooms forming a proscenium-opening 20 
feet wide. The social room is provided 
with reading tables and easy chairs, 
and provides a comfortable recreation 
room or lounge for employees who re- 
main in the building during the lunch 
hour, and for use in connection with 
evening lectures or entertainments in 
the assembly room. At the westerly 
end of the main building is the cafe- 
teria, with tables to seat 100 people. 

The construction of the building is 
fireproof throughout; except the floor 
and wainscot of the gymnasium and the 
paneling of the directors’ room, no wood 
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has been used anywhere in the build- 
ing. The sash, doors, and trim are of 
steel, the floors of marble and tile, or of 
cement covered with linoleum. The 
stairways connecting the ground floor 
and the main floor are protected by 
standard automatic fire doors. The 
statistical and supply departments are 
protected by a system of automatic 
sprinklers and are cut off from the rest 
of the building by standard automatic 
fire doors; and everything has been 
done to make the building an example 
of the most approved modern construc- 
tion throughout. The electric lighting 
is semi-indirect throughout, of the most 
modern type; and the maximum of ef- 
ficiency in the lighting is secured by the 
use of a special lithopone white paint 
on the ceilings, and a delicate green 
with very low light-absorption on the 
walls. Quiet is assured in the statistical 
and typing rooms by the use of acoustic 
felt on the ceilings. 

The architectural beauty is greatly 
enhanced by the charm which nature 
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provides. Set here and there in sloping 
lawns are sturdy old shade trees, under 
which are comfortable seats for those 
of the office staff who care to enjoy the 
out-of-doors or watch an interesting 
game of tennis on the courts at the rear 
of the spacious grounds. Rhododendrons 
and a collection of Japanese and Chi- 
nese evergreens play no small part in 
the attractiveness of the site. Ample 
space is also provided for the parking 
of automobiles. 

Henry Killam Murphy was the archi- 
tect who designed the building. 

The Security of New Haven is cap- 
italized at $2,000,000 and, as of Dec. 31, 
1933, had total admitted assets of 
$10,418,579 with contingency and spe- 
cial reserves of $1,157,576 and a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $4,403,880. The 
official staff of the company consists of 
Victor Roth, president; B. A. Sifford, 
W. D. Williams, and W. P. Johnson, 
vice-presidents; and W. A. Thomson, 
secretary and treasurer. 





YOU CAN GIVE AND HAVE LIFE 


MORE ABUNDANTLY 
By WALTER CLUFF 


irresolution, indecision and unrest 

among a great many people. Too 
few seem to have a stable equilibrium 
or a definite plan that will control their 
procedure. Their lack of confidence in 
themselves and things in general has 
resulted in a loss of initiative. 

Constructive and enthusiastic effort 
along well-planned lines is at a low ebb. 
Vision is lacking, and altogether too 
many are aimlessly wandering or still 
waiting. 

To life insurance men this condition, 
so prevalent throughout the whole coun- 
try, offers a real challenge. 

For some activities to lie low and 
wait, there may be some excuse. There 
may be valid reasons why some busi- 
ness men are timid. They cannot see 
the future clearly; their outlook in some 
respect is dark. So this hesitancy and 
indecision on their part may be 
justified. 

But what of the life insurance man? 
Is there reason or excuse for fear, 
timidity, or irresolution on his part? 
The contrary actually exists. His out- 
look was never brighter, his future 
more promising. 

This has been so dramatically and 
effectively proven by our associates 
during the past months that no one 


T icresot still seems to be a spirit of 


can doubt. There is business to be had 
if it is gone after. Anyone will have 
to agree with that after the thrilling 
evidence than an examination of all 
companies totals reveals. 

What, then, are life insurance men 
to do in order to establish their equili- 
brium, in order to live and give more 
abundantly, in order to broaden their 
vision to an appreciation of the tremen- 
dous possibilities now open before 
them? 

Cast away doubt and indecision. Set 
out, in conformity with what you wish 
to accomplish, a definite plan and goal. 
Have confidence in your ability to ac- 
complish. Know that what others have 
done you have a chance of doing. Ex- 
pect big things of yourself, then intel- 
ligently go about accomplishing them. 

A thorough understanding of the na- 
ture of the work of selling insurance 
crowds to the surface the finest and 
best in every man, it cleanses the soul 
with pure thoughts and fills the mind 
with good resolutions. What He said 
many years ago has dynamic force 
today and applies in every way to the 
life insurance man and his work, “I am 
come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of One 
Hundred Leading Fire Insurance Companies in a Decade 


HE realization on the part of the 
executives of fire insurance com- 
panies that a fundamental factor 
in the stability of fire insurance is the 
necessity of a reasonable profit from 
underwriting, quite apart from invest- 
ment profits which may be made with 
the money controlled by the companies 
because of premiums received and sur- 
plus built up, has been strongly em- 
phasized by the economic condition of 
the country since the crash of 1929. 
It cannot be denied that in those 
boom days, roughly from 1925 to 1930, 
when it appeared that anyone with a 
few dollars could be certain of earning 
a high percentage of profit simply by 
investing it, the fire insurance compa- 


years ended Dec. 31, 


nies did not show the concern they 
might well have felt because, too often, 
the expenses of securing business, 
added to the payment of losses, con- 
sumed the premium income and left a 
minus where there should have been 
a plus. 

It is a good thing that the under- 
writing profit earned by the 100 lead- 
ing fire insurance companies, shown in 
the accompanying table of underwrit- 
ing and investment profits and losses 
during the past decade, 1924-1933, 
inclusive, shows a considerable im- 
provement. The underwriting profit 
for the ten years ended Dec. 31, 1933, 
was $175,845,736; that for the ten 
1932, $104,294,118, 


and for the decade ended Dec. 31, 1931, 
it was $82,540,594. Thus the under- 
writing profits for the decade ending 
with the close of last year were more 
than double those of the same period 
ended two years ago last Dec. 31. 

It is natural that the underwriting 
profit should be consistently greater in 


each of the past few years, and it is 
logical to assume that because of 
greater care in underwriting, proper 
caution in settling losses and more 
economy in management, this should 
continue. The rates the companies 
charge are, in effect, the same that 


have prevailed for some time, and such 
slight differences as there have been 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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55,596, 681 
14, 256, 872 
10,945, 901 
45,940, 619 
33, 695, 305 
29, 963 , 503 


55, 859, 588 
15, 852,377 
13, 106, 823 
49, 662,131 
33,060, 042 
30, 103,060 


American Alliance, N. Y 
American and ves sign, N. Y 
American Eagle, N. Y 
American Equitable, N. Y 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y 


17, 404, 934 
24,933, 291 
26, 162, 842 
222,521,731 
184, 704, 289 


17,074, 800 
26, 462,546 
27,471,001 
236, 871,124 
191, 967, 894 


City of New York, N. Y 
N.Y 


Fidelity- Phenix, N.Y 


72,724,467 
177, 308, 611 
46,032, 260 
440, 526, 437 
39,177,555 


76, 451, 676 
181,275,745 
47,043,100 
450, 367, 130 
40,774, 826 


Hanover Fire, N. Y. 


International, N. Y. 
14,739,306 
17,344,195 
36, 761,701 
81, 650, 637 
92,747,892 


14,373, 901 
16, 131,740 
33, 309, 959 
79, 769, 603 
85, 466, 597 


Knickerbocker, N. Y. 


Merchants Fire N. Y. 
National Liberty, N. Y 
Niagara Fire, N. Y. 


Northern, N. Y 31,743,573 30, 937,306 
North River, N. Y. 93,644,212 91, 154,736 
Pacifie Fire, N. Y. 30, 270,329 29,308,751 
Sevan al Great Britain, N.Y. 18,200,654 17, 667,355 
Queen, N. 88,886,428 83,318, 806 
Richmond, N. Y. 12,702,472 12, 167,920 
Standard, N. Y. 9, 647,555 9, 845, 980 
Star, N. Y. 20, 227,274 19,734,008 
United States Fire, N. Y. 134,151,376 130,251,701 
Westchester, N. Y. 76, 984, 202 76,619,714 


48 COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES 


$ 
Aetna, Hartford 242,732,523 239,358,858 


Allemannia, Pittsburgh 22, 634, 267 22,155,921 
Alliance, Philadelphia 30, 824, 218 29,789,184 
American Central, St. Louis 38,352, 842 39, 675, 574 


American, Newark 131,790,733 132,347,148 


Automobile, Hartford 128,300,022 141,048,620 
Boston, Boston 65,074,734 63, 200, 692 
California, San Francisco. . 22, 124,093 21,549,341 
Camden, Camden 50, 440, 026 50,112,217 
Concordia, Milwaukee 23, 847, 157 24, 262,017 
Connecticut, Hartford. . . ‘ 67,641, 185 64,090, 707 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque 19,487,914 19, 588, 509 
Equitable F. & M., Providence 13,428,744 12, 678, 263 
Federal, Jersey City : 37,331, 505 30, 270,575 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 92, 557, 664 93,396, 905 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco." 175,855,852 173,007,078 
Firemen's, Newark 103,845,711 106,002,239 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia. . 50, 204, 693 46, 675, 676 
General Ins. Co. of Amer., Seattle 21,014, 189 19, 882, 527 
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OTHER STATES—Continued 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia 20, 225, 138 20, 761,368 536, 230 2,131,281 720,000 +615, 602 +259, 449 ; 2.65 55 753 , 687 
Hartford Fire, Hartford . 460,273,696 452,919,683 7,354,013 . 931,396,605 ww21,192,855 +5,545,543 +12,012,220 1.60 ates 68 6,766,937 
Home F. & M., San Francisco.... 23,978, 659 23, 261,178 717,481 1,456, 229 1,640,000 xr2r+544, 276 —10, 566 2.99 116 $ 
Ins. Co. of N. America, Phila.. 292,042,737 281,634,767 10,407,970 24,214,817 yy15,308,632 422+2,218,342 +17,095,813 0.35 95 3,315,000 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila.... 21,057,943 20, 641, 952 415,991 1, 167,753 1,070,000 14345, 984 +167, 760 1.97 45 332, 208 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia 11,691,588 11,518, 102 173, 486 314, 267 21,050,000 +374, 475 —936, 722 1.48 Me. Svigshean 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... 19,059, 627 19, 181,033 eke : 121, 406 1, 883, 569 480,000 +591, 224 +690, 939 , 0.63 13 eatin 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee 48,037,517 a. eer ; 93,324 4,648,428 31,940,564 +2, 133,585 +480, 955 0.19 70 ~=1, 405,010 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsb’gh 22,394,048 22,886,993 ..... 492,935 1,926, 244 760, 000 +231, 601 +441, 708 2.20 Ws Rade ance 
National Fire, Hartford . 188,587,449 186,152,222 2, 435, 227 : 7, 252, 273 45,597,832 41,183,190 +2,906,478 1.29 81 2,538,246 
National Union, Pittsburgh . 106,216,551 110,630,321 _........... 4,413,770 3,184,246 7—4,955,000 +1,588,963 +2,136,513 _— 4.15 105 1,181,097 
Newark Fire, Newark... 36, 134, 565 33,701,056 2,433, 509 eer 1, 889, 023 82,785,000 +605, 154 +932, 378 6.73 ce are 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester. 48,673,586 47,380,079 1, 293, 507 Seutoac 6, 061, 333 93, 552, 500 —848,443 +4, 650,783 2.66 ainath 86 455,340 
Northwestern Nat'l, Milwaukee.. 48,166,248 46,524,871 1,641,377 bats 5,524,153 4,790,000 +766,521 +1,609,009 3.40 an 91 582,076 
Old Colony, Boston... 18,785, 758 17, 265, 671 1,520, 087 ‘ 1,589,414 800, 000 —117,151 +2,426,652 8.99 re oP  cchte ees 
Orient, Hartford ' . 24,095,369 22,619,343 1,476,026 neice 1,235,017 2,325,000 +387, 761 —1,718 6.13 — 76 ~=.1, 679, 000 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 63, 860, 701 61,273,324 2,587,377 : 4,056,918 4,925,000 —1,120,038 +2,839,333 4.05 ad 89 2,950,000 
Philadelphia F. & M., Paila. . 16,105,058 15,919, 442 185, 616 iveenee 1,594,392 1855, 000 +144, 246 +780, 762 1.15 a4 125 ae 
Phoenix, Hartford 111,481,478 106,118,366 5,363, 112 , . 14,240,780 113,111,559 18 234,276 +6,726,609 4.81 : 72 ~=1,771,103 
Providence Washington, Prov.... 63,538,338 61,210,066 2,328,272 nied han 3, 263 , 468 46,449,967 —4,613,378 +3,755,151 3.66 ; 88 794, 244 
Republic of Texas, Dallas 15,911,458 14, 162,020 1,749,438 apa ase 1, 162, 633 d2, 820,000 —336, 361 +428,432 10.99 eee 
Rhode Island, Providence . 25,374,815 27, 402,093 eee 1,585,444 —1, 149, 687 +552, 451 +155, 402 - 7.99 62 494,244 
Rossia, Hartford. . : 80,944,954 79, 684, 585 1, 260, 369 ; a2 999, 385 15— 496,788 +2,357,887 +398, 655 1.55 oa se wd (P 
Security, New Haven... . 54,089, 852 54,451, 127 seeeeuaee 361,275 4,289, 844 161,381,000 +2,238,695 +308, 874 ana 0.67 82 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield 143,090,043 138,946,842 4,143,201 7,070,372 7,410,000 +1,868,985 +1,934,588 2.89 és 94 1,639,063 
Standard, Hartford 11,781, 880 12, 257, 507 pee 475, 627 907, 671 17— 280,000 —325,727 +1,037,771 eA 4.03  - ree 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul 138,782,554 131,082,548 7,700,006 6,781,053 7,952,000 +2,250,928 +4,278,131 5.55 - 95 1,233,357 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh 19, 932,373 20, 200, 884 pda 268,511 1,457, 264 18322000 +759, 515 +107, 238 ae 1.34 ~ ‘sxeandaes 
World F. & M., Hartford 11,797,643 12, 194, 194 santa 396, 551 1,653, 467 +60,150 +1,196,766 Sues Doe “inca ' eeatbets 
21 FOREIGN COMPANIES 
3 3 3 $ 3 $ $ 3 % % % $ 
Atlas, London eiitaeiilnh 36,635,682 36,639,837 jee 4,155 2,072,670 750,931 +607, 779 +709, 805 Era ae 75 = 1,721,387 
Caledonian, Edinburgh... . 26, 707, 495 26, 632, 295 75, 200 pinkie 1,498,212 1,456,492 -+-61, 641 +55, 279 0.28 68 2,477,481 
Commercia! Union, London 90, 494, 068 82,400, 248 8,093, 820 ‘ 4,198, 237 12,944,110 —601,117 —50, 836 8.94 57 2,469,525 
Eagle Star & Brit. Dom’s, London. 33,685,784 32,799, 247 886, 537 feck 1,450,421 447,778 +195,184 +1,693,996 2.63 fee 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, Liverpool 109,497,057 105,970,932 3,526, 125 . 4,172,536 5,613,975 +1,081,335 +1,003,351 3.22 74 4,522,905 
London & Lancashire, London 33, 929, 603 31, 683, 566 2,246,037 3,186,077 5, 980,339 +450, 024 —998, 249 6.62 94 7,274,000 
London Assurance, London 44,381,249 42,504,299 1,876,950 a 2,508, 764 4,240,770 +379, 709 —234, 765 4.22 79 4,667,831 
North British & Merc., London 81,318,502 76,203,742 5, 114, 760 hocdue ci 5, 056, 782 9, 161,640 +21, 676 +988 , 226 6.29 95 3,683,205 
Northern, London........ 49,244,120 48, 333,079 ee : 3,270,513 3,340,995 +819, 871 +20, 688 1.85 65 2,413,750 
Norwich Union, Norwich........ 37,955,975 37,231,113 | Be 2,480,376 2,445,441 +220, 032 +533,765 1.89 wa” (egeubnt oe 
Phoenix, London............... 41,395, 260 40, 441,086 8 eer 2.719, 088 2,578,741 +560, 473 +534, 048 2.30 82 2,518,803 
Prudentia Re-and Coins., Zurich.. 50,524, 410 48,512,775 RCS eee 1,736, 623 1,585,039 +-1,433,415 +729, 804 3.98 ie . «saneee os 
Royal Exchange, London... . 27,031, 186 26,738,481 SS Saree 1,665,029 2,030, 480 +408, 842 —481, 588 1.08 77 = 2, 968, 637 
Royal, Liverpool........... . 125,273,084 118,148,916 f° = 6,302, 926 7,717,475 +881,985 +4,827,634 5.69 65 1,595,179 
Scottish Union & Nat'l, Edinburgh 39,355,178 38,003,085 Ry seccoveun 3,353,701 3,936,245 +1,047,313 —277, 764 3.43 83 1,046, 657 
Sun, London................... 41,786,437 40, 231, 448 1,554,989 ipaee 2,608, 186 3,578, 460 +519, 948 +64, 767 3.71 72 1,692,832 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich 40, 339,389 38, 830,999 FS. ee 1,593,022 1,331,273 +397,182 +1,372,957 3.73 Ee dpensasee 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio 24,731,007 23, 986, 906 744, 101 eee ; 1,736,057 —4,084,947 +1,140,645 +5,424,460 3.01 ere 
Urbaine, Paris 39, 299, 756 37,778, 168 1,521,588 ae 2,936, 596 3, 625, 560 +410, 296 +422, 328 3.87 ore 
Western, Toronto . 21,893,224 21,097,051 796,173 1, 232, 525 1,410, 147 —121, 150 +739, 701 3.64 cas 73 ~=1,740,770 
Yorkshire, York 23, 434,928 24,441, 858 oe 1,006, 930 749,327 —538, 452 +306, 011 —25, 162 ies 4.30 Bee: “enaaiewens 
6,755,618,771 6,579,773,035 $1175,845,736 395,071,053 $1297, 839,269 t{+-77,360,543tt+-195,716,977 {{2.60 wees ..+ 115,787,248 


TOTALS 


N. B.—Figures are mainly compiled from reports to N. Y. Ins. Dept. and include marine tusiness. * Many companies transact marine 
business, which is included herein. + Dividends are net after consideration of surplus funds paid in. Amounts in dividend column for foreign 
companies represent net remittances to or (—) receipts from home offices. § Includes depreciation or appreciation in value, or profit 
or loss on sale or maturity of investments, and profit and loss items. tt Net. a Dividends include stock dividend $1,000,000 less $2,000,000 
surplus paid in. b Includes $15,650 mixed claims award. c Dividends $3,570,000 less $250,000 surplus paid in. d Includes $1,000,000 stock 
dividend. e Includes $28,149 Mixed Claims Award. f Dividends (including $800,000 stock dividend), less $4,500,000 surplus paid in. g In- 
cludes $38,431 Mixed Claims Award. h Includes $500,000 stock dividend. i Dividends (including $5,000,000 stock dividend), less $14,621,969 
transferred from capital to surplus. j Dividends (including $5,000,000 stock dividend), less $10,394,474 transferred from capital to surplus, 
k Losses of Phenix of Brooklyn. I Dividends (including $1,600,000 stock dividend and $1,196,455 to trustee for investing company), less 
$4,850,000 surplus paid in and $2,500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. m Includes $73,393 Mixed Claims Award. m Dividends less 
$2,500,000 surplus paid in and $8,150,000 transferred from capital to surplus. o Includes $300,000 stock dividend. p Dividends (including 
$550,000 stock dividend), less $5,000,000 surplus paid in. q Dividends less $15,000,000 suvplus paid in and $12,000,000 transferred from 
capital to surplus. r Dividends (including $300,000 stock dividend), less $500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. s Dividends (includ- 
ing $2,720,000 stock dividend), less $177,500 surplus paid in and $2,250,000 transferred from capital to surplus. t Dividends (including $8,- 
000,000 stock dividend), less $6,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. wu Dividends less $3,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. 
v Dividends, less $250,000 surplus paid in and $1,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. w Dividends (including $2,000,000 stock 
dividend), less $4,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. 2 Includes $600,000 stock dividend. y Includes $1,770 Mixed Claims Award. 
zIncludes $2,000,000 stock dividend. &§ Includes $77,585 Mixed Claims Award. ** Surplus paid in $750,000. aa Dividends (including $3,- 
000,000 stock dividend), less $3,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. bb Includes $53,576 Mixed Claims Award. cc Dividends less 
$2,000,000 transferred from capital to surplus. dd Includes $43,504 Mixed Claims Award. ff Includes $1,031,161 Mixed Claims Award. 
99 Includes Mixed Claims consisting of contingency reserve of $748,367 less mortgage reserve for $40,000. hh Includes $59,174 Mixed Claims 
Award. ii Dividends, less $5,048,001 surplus paid in and $3,343,740 transferred from capital to surplus. jj Dividends, less $15,000,000 sur- 
Plus paid in. kk Includes $1,840,772 Mixed Claims Award. Il Includes $151,097 Mixed Claims Award. mm Includes $45,925 Mixed Claims 
Award. nn Includes $22,962 Mixed Claims Award. o0o Includes $795,971 Mixed Claims Award. pp Dividends (including $1,000,000 stock 
dividend), less $8,796,008 surplus paid in and $3,600,000 transferred from capital to surplus. qq Dividends, less subscription forfeited $57,- 
812 and surplus paid in $3,500,000. rr Includes $385,964 Mixed Claims Award. ss Dividends ‘(including $2,250,000 stock dividends), less 
$48,421,320 surplus paid in and $9,397,690 transferred from capital to surplus. tt Dividends (including $1,000,000 stock dividend), less 
$7,000,000 surplus paid in. vv Dividends paid to policyholders on premiums less $1,939,758 surplus paid in. ww Dividends, less $2,000,000 
surplus paid in. az Includes $33,403 Mixed Claims Award. yy Dividends less $6,765,840 surplus paid in. 22 Includes $1,666,965 Mixed 
Claims Award.. 1 Includes $27,967 Mixed Claims Award 2 Dividends (including $250,000 stock dividend), less $500,000 surplus paid in. 
3 Dividends, less $375,000 surplus paid in. 4 Dividends, less $3,000,000 surplus paid in. 5 See Fireman’s Fund. 6 Includes $4,888 Mixed 
Claims Award. 7 Dividends, less $6,625,000 surplus paid in, less $1,650,000 transferred from capital to surplus. 8 Dividends include $1,500,000 
stock dividends. 9 Dividends (including $250,000 stock dividends), less $1,250,000 surplus paid in. 10 Includes $500,000 stock dividend and 
$500,000 used for organizing casualty company. 11 Dividends, less $1,500,000 surplus paid in. 12 Includes stockholders’ tax. 13 Includes 
$115,073 Mixed Claims Award. 14 Dividends (including $225,000 stock dividend), less $1,525,000 surplus paid in and less $1,000,000 trans- 
ferred from capital to surplus. 15 Dividends, less $3,045,788 surplus paid in and $1,500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. 16 Dividends, 
less $800,000 surplus paid in. 17 Dividends, less $500,060 surplus paid in 18 Dividends, less $250,000 surplus paid in and $250,000 trans- 
ferred from capital to surplus. 
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Research and Agency Management 
Featured Topics at Chicago Meet 


A. L. Dern is Elected New Chairman of Bureau Board While W. W. 
Jaeger Is Named Head of Executive Committee; Joint Annual 


Convention Attracts 


Large 


and Enthusiastic Attendance 


By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


E. B. Stephenson, vice-president of 
the National Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Nashville, Tenn., in his 
capacity as chairman of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau’s board 
of directors, opened the joint session 
of that body with the Association of 
Life Agency Officers Monday afternoon 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Stephenson briefly dwelt on the 
theme of the meeting—‘“Research the 
Basis of Sound Progress.” He stressed 
the importance of cooperation in re- 
search, and paid a high tribute to the 
accomplishment of the Bureau and its 
staff, and the unselfishness of the 
officers of the associations in their con- 
stant efforts to better selling technique 
and practices in life underwriting. 
Building and conserving business at a 
constantly reduced cost to policyhold- 
ers, was a most important present 
problem, he said. With new invest- 
ments being made at a low rate of 
interest, there was a real necessity that 
field activities be conducted at the 
highest point of efficiency. 

Before introducing M. A. Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, Mr. Stephenson  an- 
nounced the enrollment of four new 





W. W. Jaeger, New Chairman, 


Executive Committee 








4. L. Dern, New Chairman of the 
Bureau’s Board 


members to the Bureau, the Farmers 
and Bankers Life, of Wichita; the 





E. B. Stevenson, Jr.. Presided at 
First Session 








Standard Life, of Pittsburgh; the 
Great National Life, of Dallas, and the 
New World Life, of Seattle. 

Mr. Linton stressed the importance 
of a field force of the highest possible 
calibre and ability so that the story 
of life insurance might attain its maxi- 
mum force in its presentation to the 
public. The Bureau, he said, was or- 
ganized and worked to develop an effi- 
cient sales corps. 

In connection with the investigation 
being constantly made by the Bureau 
into general agency cost, Mr. Linton 
presented H. L. Amber, of the Berk- 
shire Life, who presented interesting 
data about this company’s experience 
in a research into details of agency 
costs with particular emphasis placed 
on the division therein between old and 
new business costs. He obtained a real 
reduction in expense whenever a thor- 
ough cost analysis was made. He 
stated that through cost analysis the 
general agent could be made to see 
that the success of the company and 
his own were interlocked and dependent 
mutually. 

Continuing his report, Mr. Linton 
spoke of the progress possible through 
research and presented as substantia- 
tion, Henry Bossert, Jr., of his own 
company, who as director of a small 
group, was making studies of matters 
pertaining to agency expenses and 
financial problems. Mr. Bossert gave 
a birds-eye view of the valuable results 
of the various anlyses made and the 
interesting by-products which the re- 
search entailed. 

Mr. Linton then outlined the Bu- 
reau’s activities in the publication field 
as well as in the educational. To prove 
the worth of the Bureau’s schools, Mr. 





M. A. Linton, Presided at Second 
Session 


1934 
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Linton offered the experience of the 
Aetna Life through the vice-president 
of that company, S. T. Whatley. Mr. 
Whatley outlined the findings which re- 
sulted in his company’s sending 26 
students to the managers’ schools. The 
good results attained by 35 graduates 
of prior years were the impulse behind 
this concerted plan. 


SELECTION OF AGENTS 


Better selection of agents must be- 
come a more important consideration 
in the future than it has been in the 
past, and there is hope that psycholog- 
ical measurements may be perfected 
which will make better selection possi- 
ble, said H. G. Kenagy, assistant mana- 
ger of the Bureau. The progress which 
has been made by psychologists in de- 
veloping aptitude and personality tests 
was reviewed and companies were 
urged to maintain an open-minded 
skepticism until further tests of present 
hypothesis have meen made. Mr. 
Kenagy stressed the fact that the final 
solution of the man-power problem re- 
quired a much higher grade of mana- 
gerial ability. Many present agency 
managers lack the ability to attract, 
train, and retain the kind of men which 
this business deserves, he said. 

The meeting concluded with a well 
done playlet, “Were Different,” a pro- 
duction of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee, written by Laflin C. 
Jones and directed by Olivia Orth. The 
characters were played by a cast which 
included Lawrence J. Evans, Ferdinand 
A. Bartlett, Marrian Sager, and the 
author, Laflin C. Jones. The perform- 
ance was well done, won merited ap- 
plause, and subsequent lobby praise, 
and presented a moral of worth and 
significance. 


TUESDAY'S SESSION 

Almost the full registered attendance 
greeted M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, when, as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
he opened the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion of that body’s annual meeting. No 
more satisfying praise could be given 
or tribute paid to the program commit- 
tee and the speakers selected than to 
record that the capacity crowd con- 
tinued at interested attention until the 
gavel sounded adjournment at the close 
of the morning session. 

Briefly elaborating on the theme of 
the day, Broader Aspects of Agency 
Work, Mr. Linton dwelt on the con- 
stantly broadening responsibilities 
which were being delegated to and as- 
sumed by the agency officers. 
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Frank L. Jones, Chairman, Replacement 
Committee 


Lawrence W. Morgan, vice-president 
of the Pacific Mutual Life, of Los An- 
geles, discussed the relationship which 
should and does exist between the un- 
derwriting and agency departments of 
the company in order that sound growth 
may be effected. Cooperation between 
these two offices, he said, was a neces- 
sary key to a company’s success. Vol- 
ume cannot, he continued, be the 
measuring stick of success in life in- 
surance, for volume without regard for 
quality or persistency is of little value. 
He maintained that the presence of a 
home office underwriter at agency gath- 
erings was a desideratum of impor- 
tance to soundly managed companies. 

To Eustace Brock, secretary of the 
Great West Life, of Winnipeg, was as- 
signed the subject now so vital to 
progress—the matter of conservation. 

(Concluded on page 19) 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


A. L. Dern, vice-president of the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
was elected chairman of the Bureau's 
board of directors and H. L. Amber, 
vice-president of the Berkshire Life, 
vice-chairman, it was announced Wed- 
nesday morning. 

New members of this board included 
O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National; Frank Samford, Liberty Na- 
tional; Geo. H. Chace, Prudential; 
D. C. MacEwen, Pacific Mutual, and 
J. G. Stephenson, London Life. 

W. W. Jaeger was elected chairman 
of the executive committee whose other 
members are: J. C. Higdon, of the Busi- 
ness Men's Assurance; Harry Manning, 
Great West Life; Frazer B. Wilde, Con- 
necticut General Life, and A. L. Dern, 
Lincoln National Life. 











Parkinson Will Preside 
at Presidents’ Meeting 


Leaders in Education, Science, Jour- 
nalism, and Government Will Par- 
ticipate in Convention Dec. 12-13. 





New York, Oct. 31.— President 
Thomas I. Parkinson of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York, will be the chairman 
of the Twenty-eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of The Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. The convention will 
be held on Thursday and Friday, Dec. 
13 and 14 at The Waldorf-Astoria in 
this city. 

Word that Mr. Parkinson will occupy 
the chair during the sessions is con- 
tained in an announcement accompany- 
ing invitations to the meeting which 
are being sent to life company execu- 
tives throughout the United States and 
Canada, and to supervisory officials of 
the two countries. As presiding officer, 
he will make the opening address, in 
which he will discuss the central theme 
of the meeting, “Serving America 
Through Life Insurance.” 

President of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce and a lawyer 
and educator, as well as one of the 
country’s life insurance leaders, Mr. 
Parkinson possesses a broad back- 
ground from which to guide the pro- 
ceedings at the convention where prom- 
inent representatives of a number of 
important fields are scheduled to join 
life company executives in the discus- 
sions. Stressing various aspects of hu- 
man and economic service, leaders in 
education, science, journalism, and gov- 
ernment, as well as life insurance, will 
participate in the deliberations. The 
official announcement of the meeting 
states: 

“The current year, like its immedi- 
ate predecessors, has brought broad 
responsibilities to America’s agencies 
for service. Meeting near the close of 
the year, the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the Association will af- 
ford an opportunity to evaluate and 
discuss the services daily performed by 
life insurance. The fact that life insur- 
ance is dedicated to service — human 
and economic — suggests the central 
theme for the meeting: ‘Serving 
America Through Life Insurance’.” 

Although life insurance service will 
be the keynote of the convention, dis- 
cussions of the work of other major 
fields will have a prominent part in 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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GAIN! 63.5% Gain in paid business for the 


first nine months of 1934 over the same 


period of 1933 has been scored by field men of THE 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Fort Wayne, Indiana. Paid business increases for 


this year over last have been made for nine consecu- 


tive months. » 





Stevenson Addresses Life 
Underwriters of Chicago 


‘ John A. Stevenson was the featured 
speaker at the luncheon meeting of the 
Chicago association held Tuesday, Oct. 
30, at Hotel Sherman. 

Doctor Stevenson is manager of the 
home office agency of the Penn Mutual 
in Philadelphia, Pa. He is author of 
“Constructive Salesmanship,” “Educa- 
tion and Philanthropy,” “Meeting Ob- 
jections,” and “Selling Life Insurance.” 
The last named book has had one of the 
largest sales of any business book in 
America. Evidence of the effectiveness 
of his methods is shown in the fact that 
he has paid for over three million in 
one year. 


Addresses Peoria Association 


G. Franklin Ream, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, was 
the guest of honor and speaker at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Peoria, 
held at the Hotel Pere Marquette. Mr. 


» » » » 





Ream was greeted with a record turn- 
out of underwriters, and came in for 
much applause during his address, 
“Present Day Sales Resistance.” 





Pan-American Agents to 
Hold Two-Day Meeting 


General agents and managers of the 
Pan-American Life from 26 states will 
gather in New Orleans on Nov. 22-23 
when the company will stage an inten- 
sive two-day session devoted to their 
problems, according to Theodore M. 
Simmons, manager United States 
Agencies. 

The meeting, called by Crawford H. 
Ellis, president of the Pan-American, 
will be designated “The President’s 
Conference for Mobilization of Greater 
Efforts in 1935.” It will be a strictly 
business conference, the sessions to be 
held in round table manner and discus- 
sions including such subjects as the 
company’s investment portfolio, recruit- 
ing, increasing the sales of present or- 
ganization, conservation, the company’s 
underwriting principles and _ sales 
quotas and plans for 1935. 


Texas Life Convention 
Elects New Directors 


Earl B. Smyth, president of the 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Life Convention, the 
association of legal reserve life com- 
panies of Texas. He succeeds E. F. 
O’Donnell, president of the Southwest- 
ern Life. Burke Baker, president of 
the Seaboard, has been elected vice- 
president and Everett G. Brown, vice- 
president and actuary of the South- 
western, has been named secretary- 
treasurer. 

The executive committee includes 
Mr. O’Donnell, E. P. Greenwood, presi- 
dent of the Great Southern; Harry L. 
Seay, president, Southland; R. A. 
Stuart, vice-president Trinity; and 
Z. E. Marvin, president, Gulf States 
Security Life. 





Note of Appreciation 
a Fine Insurance Ad 


An advertisement recently appearing 
in a Thomasville, N. C., newspaper, 
makes insurance news of an unique 
variety, setting a precedent, it is be- 
lieved, in this direction. The item in 
question was published under the cap- 
tion, “Note of Appreciation,” placed in 
the newspaper by the beneficiaries of 
a claim paid by J. L. Mann, manager 
of the Thomasville unit of the Pilot 
Life Insurance company’s. Tri-City 
district. 

Although the names of the sub- 
scribers and the deceased policy owner 
are here changed, purposely, the mes- 
sage in other respects is exactly as the 
newspaper carried it: 

“We desire to take this occasion to 
thank Mr. J. L. Mann, assistant man- 
ager of the Thomasville District of the 
Pilot Life Insurance company, for the 
very prompt and friendly service he 
rendered us as a result of the claim 
arising from the life insurance policy 
recently taken out with Mr. Mann by 
our beloved son, Roy Hardy, who was 
fatally injured in an automobile ac- 
cident on Tuesday night, Sept. 25. 

“We wish to recommend Mr. J. L. 
Mann of the Pilot Fire Insurance com- 
pany to all who are interested in any 
form of life insurance. 

(Signed) Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Hardy 
Thomasville, N. C.” 








ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 
F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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On the Value 
of Education 


It has often been said, and truly, 
that life underwriting is a great cam- 
paign of education—that millions of 
persons yet unfamiliar with the prin- 
ciples of protection, must be informed 
of their needs and of the function of 
life insurance in covering those needs. 
The first prerequisite to success in such 
work is the self-education of the under- 
writers themselves. 

He succeeds in any field who best 
understands the essential facts and best 
applies them. A measure of the under- 
writer’s success, then, is his knowledge 
of realities—of the essential facts and 
conditions underlying his work. 





Protective Life Protests 
Deficiency Judgment Rule 


Insurance companies are showing 
much interest in an effort being made 
by Protective Life of Birmingham to 
invalidate a joint ruling by circuit 
court judges in Birmingham extending 
a moratorium on deficiency judgments 
until Feb. 1. 

As a test case Protective Life filed a 
motion to have a deficiency judgment 
case set declaring that the moratorium 
constituted “outright confiscation of 
the plaintiff’s right and remedies guar- 
anteed by the constitution.” The mo- 
tion being denied the company has ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

Public sentiment against deficiency 
judgments being taken on real estate 
mortgage is said to be responsible for 
the action of the circuit judges in re- 
fusing to hear such cases for the time 
being. 


Three Life Sales 
Congresses Planned 


Plans now are being laid for three 
sales congresses under the sponsorship 
of the Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers. One will be in Dallas, another 
in Houston and another in San An- 
tonio, on successive days, the speakers 
moving from one town to another. The 
meetings will be held some time in 
February. 


Heads Local C. of C. 


P. K. Lutkin, executive vice-president 
of the Lamar Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Jackson Chamber of Com- 
merce. He succeeds E. H. Hix, well 


known insurance man. 
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Lapse Reducing Talk 
for Personal Letters 


A lapse reducing paragraph for per- 
sonal letters to those who plan to sur- 
render their life insurance has been 
devised by the Minneapolis office of 
The Lincoln National Life. 

The paragraph that gets results: 
“May we suggest that if you do not 
apply for reinstatement, that you write 
the word ‘cancelled’ on your policy so 
there will be no question as to whether 
or not the policy is in force in event 
of your death. It is embarrassing to 
everyone concerned when a claim is| 
presented by a beneficiary under a/| 
policy which has been discontinued. | 
We often have cases of this kind where 
the death of a policyholder occurs a | 
short time after lapsing his policy, and | 
you may be sure that it is difficult for | 
us to tell the beneficiary that there is | 
nothing payable.” 





Provident Mutual Reports | 
Largest Gains in History | 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance | 
Company for the nine months ended | 
Sept. 30, 1934, reports that the amount | 
paid to the company during that period | 
on account of new insurance and an- 
nuities was more than double the cor- | 
responding amount for last year. The | 
increase was 105 per cent. 

In the nine months the company’s | 
assets increased $12,385,000, the larg- 
est increase ever experienced for a 
similar period in the history of the! 
company. New paid-for insurance for 
the nine months amounted to $56,287,- 
000, a gain of 7.6 per cent over the 
first nine months of 1933. From Jan. 
1 to Sept. 30 the company increased 
its holdings of Government securities | 
by $5,000,000, bringing the total Gov- | 
ernment securities now held by the) 
company to $15,000,000. 








AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


DOUBT if there was a more com- 
petent office manager in the city than 


| the one I am thinking of right now. 


He was always inside the brass rail en- 
closure five or ten minutes ahead of 
time in the morning and again at noon, 
and the manner in which he could note 
the late appearance of an employee, 
you know—pulling out the old open- 
faced time piece and giving it an intent 
look just at the second he knew the 
tardy one would glance in his direction 
after stepping out of the elevator—well, 
it was sufficient to make even an office 
boy self-conscious. He had other quali- 
fications, all of them in fact, being 
equally impressive in dictating a letter 
or interviewing an envelope salesman. 
He had one serious fault, however, and 
that led to his undoing. 


* * * 


IS trouble was, principally, that he 
was too ambitious. He had a 
mania for relegating jobs to subor- 
dinates. He passed out routine chores 
one by one until he had nothing left 
except an immaculate desk and a half- 
smoked cigar to occupy his time and 
mind. And then, of course, he was 
fired. 
“ * * 
OW this story is sad but true and 
it was recalled to my mind by a 
portion of the address of O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern National 
Life, delivered before the annual meet- 
ing of the Sales Research Bureau and 
the Association of Life Officers, being 
held this week in Chicago. Mr. Arnold 
presented statistics to show that the 
life insurance agents, and perhaps the 
companies, too, are working themselves 
out of a job with their zeal for selling 


| annuities and pure investment lines of 


Ruling on Taxation 


A life insurance company in Missis- | 
sippi is exempt from taxation on its | 
home office building if located in the 
state, but the exemption does not apply | 
to an annex which the company rents 
out for the income derived therefrom, | 
according to a decision of the state | 
Supreme Court. The ruling was on} 
an appeal by Lamar Life Insurance | 
Company from a lower court decision | 
which held the company liable for a| 
$20,000 tax assessment on a two-story | 
“offset” to its main office building. 


| 





| insurance at the expense of life insur- 


ance contracts containing more sub- 
stantial “protection” features. 


* * * 


DMITTEDLY, this trend has been 
more in the nature of filling an 
existing demand than the creation of a 
new one, but reduced earnings of com- 
pany and agent alike should dictate 
a greater selling emphasis on endow- 
ment and family income plans and less 
on those lines which pay smaller com- 
missions and which are commencing to 
create investment difficulties. 
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Birmingham Association 
Forms Managers’ Section 


A life managers’ section of the Bir- 
mingham Association of Life Under- 
writers has been organized to take the 
place of the Alabama Life Managers’ 
Association which was recently dis- 
solved. Eugene Watlington of the 
Aetna was elected chairman, Ben 
Walker of the Equitable, secretary; O. 
L. Mims, treasurer, and Thomas J. 
Huey of the Prudential, membership 
secretary. Mr. Watlington has also 
been elected secretary of the local un- 
derwriters association to succeed R. E. 
Kasler of the Commonwealth, resigned. 

The life managers’ section has ap- 
pointed a committee, headed by Herbert 
Baum of Protective Life, which will 
urge the Life Insurance Research Bu- 
reau to hold its southeastern school for 
agency managers in Birmingham. The 
school will be held for two weeks, and 
a number have already signed to take 
the course provided it is held in Bir- 
mingham. 

A campaign to rid the city of part 
time agents will also be inaugurated 
by the life managers. 





Southland Life G. A. 


The Southland Life has named Hugh 
MacGregor, formerly with its Houston 
office, as general agent at San Antonio. 
He started with the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines in 1912 and later became as- 
sistant agency manager for the Equit- 
able of New York in Milwaukee. He 
left life insurance in 1923 but returned 
in 1928 with the Equitable in Detroit 


New Association Organized 


At a recent meeting in Laporte, Ind., 
of life underwriters in that county, a 
permanent organization was perfected 
to be known as the Laporte County 
Life Underwriters’ Association. A 
board of directors was elected com- 
posed of three Michigan City and three 
Laporte men. They were E. J. Gibbons, 
W. H. Smutzer and P. J. Kelly of Mich- 
igan City, and C. L. Rhode, J. T. Voel- 
ker and Chris Nyberg of Laporte. 





Southwestern Life Conference 


Attendance of 260 agents is promised 
for the annual sales conventions of the 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
to be held in Fort Worth, Dec. 13 to 15. 
This company, like all other Texas 
domiciled companies, has made a most 
excellent record during the current 
year. 


Fidelity Mutual Manager 


The Fidelity Mutual has announced 
the appointment of W. Stanton Hale 
as manager for Atlanta, Ga., and vi- 
cinity. B. F. Fraser, Jr., will continue 
his association with the agency as 
associate manager. 


Associate General Agent 


Paul Sawrie, general agent at Mem- 
phis for the Aetna Life, announces the 
appointment of W. L. Wilhoite as asso- 
ciate general agent. Mr. Wilhoite 
brings to his new association with Mr. 
Sawrie a long, successful record of life 
insurance sales development and or- 
ganization. 
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UNBOUNDED OPPORTUNITIES 


In its combination of protection plus profitable invest- 
ment, life insurance has no parallel among the business 
forces contributing to the structure of our country— 

It is one of the outstanding profes- 
Because of its high ideals, faithfully 
observed and practiced, it has the confidence of the pub- 


Every life underwriter is to be congratulated on his 
His opportunities are unbounded. 


You, too, have the privilege of making this profession 
If you are interested, you will find it pays to be 
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John Hancock Mutual 
Agents Hold Meeting 


General agents of the John Hancock 
Mutual, operating in Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, met in Indianapolis Oct. 26 for 
the first of a series of regional meet- 
ings sponsored by the company through- 
out the country. The meeting was held 
at the Lincoln Hotel. Dan W. Flick- 
inger, Indianapolis general agent, had 
charge of the meeting. C. A. Macauley, 
Detroit, general agent for Michigan, 
was one of the speakers. Home office 
representatives also were on the 
program. 

One major point developed at the 
session was the recruiting and develop- 
ment of full time life underwriters. 
Among those attending were: William 
B. Ackerman, Cincinnati; Stanley and 
McKay Reed, Louisville; Howard H. 
Cammack, St. Louis; Henry A. and 
Henry S. Stout, Dayton, Ohio; W. M. 
Lateer, Peoria, Ill.; W. M. House, Chi- 
cago; Ralph W. Hoyer, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Theodore W. Boruff, De- 
eatur, III. 





New Appointment 
in Philadelphia 

The Bankers National Life is pleased 
to announce the appointment in Phila- 
delphia of Rudolph Fried, Maurice D. 
Fishman, and Albert E. Greenbaum, 
doing business as Fried, Stewart and 
Fishman, Inc., as general agents for 
the company. The new agency is occu- 
pying quarters at southeast corner 
Twenty-second and Delancey Streets. 





A Policy 


Ordinary—Intermediate—Group 

Monthly Premiums—Juvenile and Adult 

Standard and Substandard Risks 

Disability Waiver and Income Benefits 

Travel and General Accidental Death 
Benefits 


Plus an Attractive Agency Contract 


THE UNION LABOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





to Fit Every Purse 
and Need 
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Presidents’ Meeting 
(Concluded from page 15) 


the deliberations. Education, science, 
journalism, and government will be 
among the activities represented on the 
platform by prominent speakers from 
outside the insurance sphere. 

“Promising wide diversity of outlook 
and interesting trends of thought, these 
addresses will include a message by the 
president of one of the country’s oldest 
institutions of learning, whose service 
to education is superimposed on a 
broad journalistic career. An eminent 
scientist, who heads one of the nation’s 
outstanding technical universities, will 
be among the contributors to the dis- 
cussions. Other prominent speakers 
will give the meeting the benefit of 
their views. 

“For the convenience of members 
and guests who plan to attend the De- 
cember meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, in 
Florida, our meeting this year will be 
held a week later than usual. The 
dates for our convention are Thursday 
and Friday, Dec. 13 and 14. It will be 
held at The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. The Astor Gallery on the third 
floor has again been reserved for the 
two days and all sessions will be held 
there. Informal luncheons will be 
served in an adjoining room, between 
the morning and afternoon sessions of 
each day. 

“Luncheon reservation cards and an 
announcement of the names of the 
speakers and their topics will be mailed 
to you in the near future.” 





Drug Store Employees 
Now Fully Protected 


Employees of Peoples Drug Stores, 
Inc., one of the leading drug store 
chains in the country, now have com- 
plete insurance protection, following 
the adoption of a group pension plan, 
which has been underwritten and will 
be administered by The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States. 

The pension, or retirement, program 
is in addition to group life insurance, 
accident and health insurance, and ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, which have been provided 
for employees under earlier contracts 
with the Equitable. The total volume 
of group insurance and pensions in the 
organization is placed at approximately 
$13,000,000. All forms of protection 
are on the cooperative basis, with 
premiums shared by employer and 
employees. 
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Underwriting Principles 
And Practices Explained 


Two Hundred Prudential Fieldmen and 
Home Office Employees Hear 
Addresses by Company Executives 


Two hundred representatives of the 
field and home office staffs of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America 
attended the sixth meeting of the Pru- 
dential Discussion Group last week 
in New York City. 

The group consisted of managers, as- 
sistant managers, special agents, brok- 
ers and others whose efforts are de- 
voted to increased sales production in 
Greater New York and its surrounding 
communities. The meeting was the 
first of the fall season and plans are 
now being made for the next one which 
will be a first anniversary gathering, 
the organization having been estab- 
lished in December of last year. 

The representatives from the home 
office, totaling 35, included the execu- 
tives of the ordinary department and 
many of the supervisors and managers 
in the industrial branch of the com- 
pany’s business as well. 

The program for the evening’s pro- 
ceedings was evolved around “Under- 
writing Principles and Practice,” and 
Chairman Sayre MacLeod, Jr., super- 
visor in the ordinary department of 
the home office, selected speakers who 
were well informed on the above 
subject. 

Valentine Howell, associate actuary, 
discussed the approval of large risks, 
and the policies of lesser amounts were 
touched upon by George E. Rogers, Jr.. 
manager of the ordinary issue depart- 
ment. 

In addition to the production and ap- 
proval of ordinary policies written by 
field representatives, the physical risks 
and the manner in which they are han- 
dled were related to the conference by 
Dr. Chester T. Brown, medical director 
of the company, and Dr. P. E. Carlisle, 
the company’s medical referee in New 
York City. 

George H. Chace, assistant secretary 
in charge of ordinary agencies, was the 
last speaker after dinner. He summed 
up the company’s attitude toward the 
writing of ordinary risks from the 
agency standpoint. He also gave an 
interesting account of the improvement 
recently evidenced in general business 
conditions from his personal observa- 
tions on a field trip which took him 
about 3000 miles. 


Chicago Meeting 
(Concluded from page 15) 


That it was a happy choice is attested 
by the sustained applause of the as- 
semblage and which was supplemented 
so aptly in the congratulatory remarks 
of appreciation by Chairman Linton. 

Conservation, said Mr. Brock, is the 
life insurance business and the very 
essence of the agency officer’s work. 
The volume of business in force and 
not the volume of sales gives livelihood 
to officer and agent. Conservation is 
business building. Make your compa- 
nies, from president to branch cashier, 
conservation conscious, he pleaded, Our 
purpose is not to write applications nor 
to issue policies—it is to spread and to 
maintain a blanket of protection over 
the largest possible number of homes 
and human ambitions. 

Kenneth R. Miller, bureau consultant, 
presented conclusions developed from 
the bureau’s investigation into the 
proper components for building sales 
plans. Mr. Miller summarized his very 
comprehensive discussion in ten prin- 
ciples which were developed in the bu- 
reau’s analysis. 

E. C. Sparver, director of agencies 
of the Reliance Life, under his subject, 
“Practical Results of a Sales Plan,” 
presented a very graphic and stirring 
account of a year’s planned sales of- 
fensive which thus far in 1934 has 
brought remarkable results to his com- 
pany. Mr. Sparver, one of the younger 
agency officers, gained merited plaudits 
from his fellows by the keen insight he 
showed into the human factor so vital 
in successful sales management. 

Mr. Sparver told of his company’s 
decision to take the offensive in these 
efforts to redirect their agency force 
on the road to prosperity. “We were 
concerned with mass motivation,” he 
said, “and endeavored to transmit the 
inspiration from the home office through 
the general agents, to the agent in the 
field. The sum total of the general 
agents’ objective was shown to be the 
company’s objective.” 

A program for attaining the quota 
was presented, he said, and the progress 
was illustrated by means of an imita- 
tion thermometer. Time control sheets 
and sales presentation were serviceable 
aids. Most important to the success of 
the plan, he noted, was the fact that the 
entire program was made as suggestion 
and nothing was made mandatory... The 
meeting concluded with the presenta- 
tion of the results of study of the life 
insurance buyer conducted by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Calif. Agents Condemn 
Sinclair EPIC Plan 


State Group Also Withdraws Aill 
Opposition to Fictitious Car 
Fleets, Disgusted by Inaction 


SAN FRANCIscO, CALIF., Oct. 27—Ed 
R. Pickett of Sacramento was elected 
president of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents at the closing ses- 
sion of the 27th annual convention at 
Sacramento, Calif., last Friday. Other 
officers elected to serve for the ensuing 
year are: William P. Welsh, Pasa- 
dena, vice-president, and T. W. Thomas, 
Stockton, secretary-treasurer. 

During the closing session of the con- 
vention, the California Association, ap- 
parently discouraged over the failure 
of various agents’ organizations to curb 
the writing of fictitious fleets by some 
companies, adopted a resolution with- 
drawing all opposition to such practice 
with an explanation indicating the or- 
ganization members feel that compa- 
nies will stage a scramble for the busi- 
ness and cause “financial suicide” of 
several, 

A resolution supporting Governor 
Frank F. Merriam for reelection and 
G. T. Hatfield for Lieutenant Governor 
and striking at the EPIC plan of 
Upton Sinclair and his Socialistie back- 
ers who are in control of the California 
Democratic party, was presented to the 
convention and adopted by a rising 
vote. This action is unprecedented. 

Resolutions suggesting that the in- 
coming administration encourage and 
aid the development of a plan for the 
holding of annual conference of agents 
of the Far West and another support- 
ing the proposal of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific to extend 
the separation agreement to regulate 
all types of business written by a mem- 
ber fire company in addition to fire and 
earthquake and including the business 
written by casualty running mates of 
these fire companies were adopted. 








Detroit F & M Appoints 
N. H. Weil in New York 


The agency of Nathan H. Weil, Inc., 
has been appointed to represent the 
Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany with headquarters at 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. This office is well 


known in the metropolitan area and the 
corporation is headed by N. H. Weil 
himself who has a large following. 


New York Brokers 
Hold Annual Dinner 


The General Brokers Association of 
the Metropolitan District, New York, 
held its annual dinner at the Hotel 
Astor in that city last night with Su- 
perintendent of Insurance George Van 
Schaick as the guest speaker. William 
Schiff, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Brokers, acted as 
toastmaster to one of the largest gath- 
erings the metropolitan brokers have 
ever staged. 

In addition to brokers and their 
friends, many of the companies had 
groups of representatives present. 
Among the fire companies with “am- 
bassadors of goodwill” on hand were 
the America Fore Group, Great Ameri- 
can, Crum & Foster, Northern Assur- 
ance and London Assurance. 





Rearden Promoted to Loyalty 
Post Vacated by J. R. Cooney 


William B. Rearden, second vice- 
president of the Loyalty group com- 
panies at the San Francisco branch of- 
fice, has been advanced to the position 
of executive vice-president of the group 
at the home office in Newark, N. J., it 
was announced this week. Mr. Rearden 
will be executive vice-president of all 
fire companies in the group, as well as 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company. He succeeds John R. Cooney, 
who was recently elected president of 
the group. 


Pearl Straightens Out 
Wisconsin Trouble 


As reported in The Spectator for 
Oct. 18, the Pearl of London was called 
before the Wisconsin Insurance Com- 
missioner to show cause why its license 
to do business in that state should not 
be revoked due to the alleged use of 
other than the uniform Use and Occu- 
pancy forms in connection with certain 
policies written in that state. 

The Spectator learns that the Wis- 
consin Department has now dropped 
the action. It is reported in New York 
that the Pearl cancelled the policies in 
question, thus terminating the incident. 








Status of C.C.C. Is 
Rapped by E. J. Cole 


National Association President 
Hits at Cotton Ruling, Saying 
"Lloyd's Must Be Chuckling" 


The action of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in accepting cotton insur- 
ance from companies not licensed in 
the State where the cotton is located 
is a “blanket invitation to the boot- 
legging companies of the world im- 
pudently to cross our State borders, 
flout our State laws, evade taxes and 
peddle their wares in competition with 
law-abiding citizens,” declared Edwin 
J. Cole, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, in an ad- 
dress last week before the Massachu- 
setts Association meeting at Boston. 
The centralization of government at 
Washington, D. C., has reached the 
point, he said, where “regimentation 
and centralization of insurance through 
government bureaus have been inject- 
ed and tolerated in the placement of 
some of the government’s insurance 
requirements.” 

“How the underwriters at London 
Lloyd’s must chuckle over this new sit- 
uation,” exclaimed President Cole and 
then went on to say that if the decision 
of the C.C.C. is to stand, “Why dis- 
criminate against London Lloyds at 
the picnic?” Pointing out that al- 
though the activities of the C.C.C. so 
far have been confined to cotton and 
grain States, the speaker explained 
that the powers of the C.C.C. were 
extremely broad and that already vast 
sums of money have been loaned to 
industrial manufacturing establish- 
ments in Massachusetts with the result 
that “the insurance worries of our 
Southern and Western friends may not 
be so far away.” 

Word from the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation with regard to the meth- 
od for handling insurance placed by 
it is still being awaited, said Mr. Cole, 
who expressed his belief that the plan 
submitted by the N.A.I.A. contains 
more adherence to the rights of local 
agents than any yet offered. 

With regard to workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, he believes that the 
program as now outlined “is on a more 
solid foundation than the present 
method of rating.” 
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General Agents Decry 


Federalization Trend 


Producers Oppose Any Further 
Centralization of Insurance 
in Washington Bureaus 


The centralization of insurance ema- 
nating from Federal Government activi- 
ties has been a thorn in the side of 
insurance producers—and some compa- 
nies—ever since the operations of the 
various Washington bureaus indicated 
such a trend. Latest to add their voices 
to the opposition along these lines are 
the general agents of the country. 

The American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents has adopted the 


following resolution expressing its 
views and decrying any semblance of 
governmental interference with the 


rights of producers: 


Resolved, by the executive committee 
of the American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents that the attention 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. be 
directed to some of the false economies 
practiced and proposed in matters hav- 
ing to do with the placing of insurance 
by certain arms of the Government, 
and that we ask that there be adopted 
a plan which will have the effect of 
leaving business in the communities 
where it develops and which permits 
local business men to retain their nor- 
mal patronage. The so-called savings 
in insurance premiums and in the cost 
of handling insurance are false in that 
they are taken out of the needful in- 
come of thousands of local insurance 
agents of the smaller cities and towns, 
which agents have proven and are 
proving their value and usefulness to 
their communities by daily activities 
which are both helpful and desirable to 
our Government and the American 
standard of living. 


Colombia, South America, 
Issues Entry Rulings 


Notice has been sent out by the Co- 
lombia, South America, government 
that foreign companies at present 
established there must complete their 
filings not later than November 1. 

All foreign companies having the 
permission of the Banking Superin- 
tendent to operate in Colombia must 
register by-laws as well as outstanding 
powers of attorney with the notary’s 
office in the district in which their Co- 
lombian head office is located. The for- 
malities must be complied with within 
90 days from the time the Banking 
Superintendent has issued his certifi- 
cate of authority and he must be fur- 
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nished with a copy of the registration 
and proof that legal publication has 
been made in the “Diario Officio.” 





National Association 
Has Numerical Strength 


The 11,321 agency members of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents represent a total of 57,342 ac- 
tual licensed producers of insurance, 
28,856 employees other than producers, 
and 222,446 dependents, making a total 
of 308,644, according to a survey con- 
ducted through a questionnaire sent to 
the membership last August, compila- 
tion of which has just been completed. 

These figures may be considered the 
definite answer to the question of the 
numerical strength of the association. 
The result is higher all down the line 
than was claimed in the negotiations 
for a code of fair competition, based on 
a former less extensive survey. 

At that time the claim was made that 
the average number of actual producers 
per member agency was four and a 
half, while the present survey indi- 
cates that the figure is five. The for- 
mer estimated total number of actual 
producers was a little more than 45,000, 
whereas the present survey shows more 
than 57,000. 

A surprising result of the question- 
naire is the average number of actual 
producers as compared with the num- 
ber which make up the clerical help, the 
former being double the latter. 





Insurance Men Help 


New York's Needy 


In New York City, the Citizens Fam- 
ily Welfare Committee—formed to raise 
$2,000,000 for the use of private agen- 
cies providing aid for needy families— 
will open its campaign on November 19. 
Heading the marine insurance division 
of the committee’s activity is Owen 
Torrey, manager of the Marine Office 
of America, and associated with him 
will be a group of leading marine in- 
surance offiicals. 

At the same time, an insurance 
brokers’ division of the welfare move- 
ment has been formed with Louis J. 
Rice of Hagedoorn & Company in 
charge, supplemented by many of New 
York’s outstanding producers. 

Both these committees are part of 
some 80 such units in business, profes- 
sional and other activities which has 
signified willingness to aid in the Wel- 
fare Committee campaign and that of 
the Commerce and Industry Committee 
for the same purpose. 


Will Fire Insurance 


Finally Have a Czar? 


Lack of Unity Among Company 
and Agency Organizations 
May Force Definite Action 


Years ago, during the heyday of the 
business boom throughout the country, 
there was much talk of getting a Czar 
for the fire insurance business and giv- 
ing him the power to enforce his will. 
A kind of Judge Landis was conceived 
and it was often said that he should be 
a man without insurance affiliations of 
any kind, yet big enough so that his 
name and accomplishments would com- 
mand respect. 

Again the suggestion is coming to 
the front, however, because of the ob- 
vious fact that fire insurance is almost 
deliberately putting itself in a bad light 
with the public by reason of the con- 
flicting views held by the diverse and 
ramified organizations within the 
ranks. The assured, hearing vaguely 
of separation, of C.C.C. cotton insur- 
ance rules and the attitude of com- 
panies thereon and a host of other mat- 
ters, has his confidence in the institu- 
tion of fire insurance shaken. Thinking 
stock company executives see in this 
situation not only the peril from an un- 
dermined public opinion, but an avenue 
down which will come the cohorts of the 
mutuals. 

Editorially, The Spectator has per- 
sistently advocated the unification of 
fire insurance organizations but the 
admonition has fallen on ears that at 
first were deaf. Now, however, sound 
is beginning to reach them and to be 
repeated by word of mouth. Fire offi- 
cials who have been approached on the 
subject admit that three choices face 
the business: it can come under gov- 
ernmental control, either state or Fed- 
eral; it can voluntarily hire a Czar and 
arm him; or it can sanely amalgamate 
the hundreds of organizations within 
its tent and bring forth one dominant 
unit with effective branches. Those 
who admit this critical impasse, though, 
are unwilling to be the first to move 
in any direction. There is some likeli- 
hood that a “meeting of minds” along 
desired lines is, however, not far off. 





Pearl's Coast Office 

On Monday of this week, the Pearl 
Assurance opened new offices for its 
Pacific Coast division in the Central 
Bank Building, San Francisco. Alfred 
Merritt is the Coast manager. 
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Additional Profits 
May Be in the Air 


Aviation, as it once did under the 
aegis of Colonel Lindbergh, is again 
capturing the public fancy and awaken- 
ing the public consciousness. In Italy 
“The Crazy Man” rocketed through 
the air for a new speed record of about 
440 miles per hour. Scott and Black 
have just won acclaim with a remark- 
able flight from London to Melbourne. 
The Picards have dropped safely from 
a mere ten-mile jaunt into the strato- 
sphere. The imagination of the world 
is once more finding a new resurgence 
toward aviation. In the air there is 
speed and the nations are speed mad 
these days. The record run of the new 
streamlined train from Los Angeles 
to New York in some 57 hours falls 
flat by comparison with air travel. This 
train was hailed as the eighth wonder 
of the world, but thinking men and 
women realize that its advent means 
very little except perhaps in the direc- 
tion of Diesel engine uses and econo- 
mies. Persons who travel as passengers 
from coast to coast and who have the 
money to pay for the best and also 
must take the time element into ac- 
count will increasingly use the airways. 
The railroads boast of a cross-continent 
trip of 57 hours, but the regular planes 
already do it with greater comfort and 
ease in about 18 hours. 

This new public recognition of air 
transport means much to the insurance 
business. The aviation industry— 
hard hit by government fiats some time 
ago—is recovering and is forging ahead. 
Millions of dollars are being spent for 
new passenger equipment at costs run- 
ning as high as $80,000 per unit. As 
such equipment comes into use, pas- 
senger travel by air will grow apace. 
Cargo shipments by air are already in- 
creasing with the trend toward busi- 
ness recovery throughout the country. 

To the wide-awake insurance man, 
these considerations indicate a grow- 
ing premium income from aviation 
lines or from insurances connected 
with them. They also point to accumu- 
lating hazards. 


The Market Now 
Seems in Sight 


As is generally recognized, aviation 
underwriting is the direct outcome of 
marine underwriting and many of the 
principles of the latter formed the 
foundation on which aeroplane insur- 
ance has been built. The allied lines, 
such as damage from falling aircraft, 


air tourist floaters and the like, also 
show the influence of marine trends in 
their structure. The demand for gov- 
ernment aircraft insurance has always 
existed from the very earliest flights, 
but the basic need was absent since the 
gcevernments rightly felt that destruc- 
tion of government property of this 
type involved only government moneys 
and consequently the cost should be 
borne by the government. In the post- 
war period, however, a civil aviation 
market came into being. 

At first, the civil aviation market 
seemed to offer great promise of insur- 
ance profit and many of the companies 
rushed into the business. Oddly enough, 
they did so in most cases without suf- 
ficient preparation and often with 
regular insurance underwriters at the 
helm of the business. As the aircraft 
of the immediate post-war period began 
to outlive their usefulness, the losses 
began to show up in alarming forms. 
The underwriting folly that placed 
men without aviation knowledge to 
supervise risk acceptance or denial be- 
came manifest and the insurance com- 
panies of this country, by and large, 
were disgusted with the line. 

The next period in aviation insurance 
came during the boom years before 
Black Friday (which, incidentally, 
struck on October 26, 1929), when 
money was free and aviation under- 
writing was almost as free. During 
that period individuals who had never 
before flown began purchasing expen- 
sive planes and operating them for 
pleasure purposes. Flying schools 
sprang up all over the country and 
the demand for insurance was doubled 
almost overnight. When the bubble 
burst, aviation was stagnated and un- 
derwriters discovered that again they 
had been caught napping. Some of 
the companies had supported units like 
the United States Aviation Under- 
writers and the Aero Insurance Un- 
derwriters, both composed of pilot-un- 
derwriters, and did not fare so badly. 





Premium Volume 
Had Ups and Downs 


Now, entering its third era, aviation 
insurance has become more of a science 
and less of a “My-guess-is-as-good-as- 
yours” game. Insurance companies 


which are handling the lines have final- 
ly become convinced that it is the most 
highly specialized of all insurance 
forms and must be left in the hands of 
those who, by aviation and by insur- 
ance training, are qualified for the job. 
Arbitrary interference with the deci- 


sion of such underwriters is no longer 
indicated, and the evolution of the busi- 
ness into a profitable enterprise is pro- 
ceeding gradually, though slowly. 

Aviation premium volume, as was to 
have been expected, followed — or, 
rather, preceded—the course of under- 
writing results. The three stages 
through which the underwriting passed 
were paralleled by three corresponding 
upward and downward curves in the 
premium line. Having fallen to its 
latest low just at the point of most re- 
cent business turn, aviation premium 
income is now beginning to climb again. 
This time the accumulated experience 
and the development in methods of 
handling the business make it likely 
that no further extremely severe set- 
backs in the science of aircraft under- 
writing will be met. The companies en- 
gaged have learned their lessons and 
the underwriters themselves have built 
up enough data background to afford 
material on which sound judgment can 
be based. 

The expectancy of the line is now 
such that companies, particularly those 
which have borne the brunt of the bur- 
den, can look forward to hope of profit 
and volume. This does not mean that 
the forest has been cleared entirely. 
Caution must still be the watchword; 
but a lessening of the tension is pos- 
sible and some general conclusions have 
been achieved. 





Underwriting Factors 
Yielding to Solution 


Discussing the elements of aviation 
insurance in London recently, Captain 
A. G. Lamplugh of the British Aviation 
Insurance Company, reviewed the 
status of underwriting thought on the 
subject as it now exists. Captain Lam- 
plugh is president of the new Interna- 
tional Union of Aviation Insurers, 
which is in its first year of existence 
and which was formed to codify the 
various regulations and underwriting 
indications which might be expected 
to apply to aviation insurance in its 
broadest aspects. 

Pointing to the development of air- 
craft insurance from marine insurance 
thought, Captain Lamplugh says that 
“The aircraft itself is subject to physi- 
cal perils which are very similar to 
those of the sea. It often traverses 
the territory of a number of countries, 
where navigation laws are requisite 
and where customs and dues similar in 
all respects to marine practice are 
found. An aircraft is built to much the 
same standards of safety as a ship and 
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is operated by personnel licensed on 
similar lines to mercantile marine per- 
sonnel.” Of course, the remarks ap- 
plying to “a number of countries” can 
easily be transposed into a “number of 
states” and the statement would then 
apply as well in this country as in the 
world in general. 

Such aircraft lines as do not co- 
incide with marine underwriting derive 
principally from automobile insurance. 
This is particularly true of the lia- 
bility and collision features, although 
it must be admitted that crash insur- 
ance is written hardly at all by United 
States underwriters. 





Primary Angles 
of the Risks 


That 
ing—if 


aviation insurance is outgrow- 
not already divorced from— 
marine and automobile insurance is 
evident. It is developing trends which 
are more and more distinctly those of 
a separate and specialized line than 
was formerly the case. As experience 
piled up, the science of aviation under- 
writing came into being and has kept 
pace with the aviation industry for 
the most part without falling so far 
behind as to be unable to assimilate 
the new features almost daily coming 
to the fore. 

Roughly divided, the primary con- 
siderations in an aircraft risk are: 1. 
The human factor. 2. The structural 
hazard (aerodynamic). 3. Perils of 
the air. Under the last-named come 
all the considerations which involve me- 
teorology, such as prevailing weather, 
ground formations which may affect 
air current, and similar data. The 
aerodynamical features of the particu- 
lar craft are largely taken out of the 
underwriter’s hands, particularly at the 
beginning, through governmental ap- 
proval requirements and tests. How- 
ever, the shrewd underwriter does not 
consider this as final, but makes his 
own decision and verifies it from time 
to time by keeping an occasional eye on 
the risk and by checking the kind of 
periodic inspection to which the aero- 
plane is subjected. 

The human factor, so far as under- 
writing is concerned, involves such 
things as moral hazard, the pilot’s 
method of living, his past experience, 
etc. It is in this regard that the pilot- 
underwriter is most valuable. It has 
often been said that only a pilot can 
understand a pilot. The business is no 
place for desk executives who have 
never flown. Of course, this does not 
apply to underwriters of falling air- 
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craft risks to any great extent, be- 
cause there the elements to be taken 
into consideration are established by 
data, by terrain and by other factors 
which require only sound judgment— 
not necessarily flight experience. 


What is Behind 
Flying Rates 


The rating of aviation risks is more 
or less standardized on the basis of 12 
months as far as the flight risk itself is 
concerned, but there is also the “per 
trip” method for delivery flights, par- 
ticularly abroad. Of the procedure 
whereby risks are rated “by time” on 
an hourly basis can only be utilized, 
says the head of the International 
Union of Aviation Insurers, “when 
dealing with firms of undoubted stand- 
ing and which are guaranteed to keep 
a most careful record of all flying.” 

One of the methods of rating the 
flight risk in Germany is to issue the 
coverage to be applicable “per take- 
off.” This does not take account of the 
actual flying time on the risk and a 
single take-off may mean a flight of six 
minutes or six hours. For that reason 
this method has largely been discarded 
elsewhere than in Germany, but it is 
still proving popular with buyers of 
aviation insurance there and apparent- 
ly works out fairly well. 


craft from fire is regarded, much has 
been done structurally and in various 
other ways to make this of slight ac- 
count with respect to occurrence in the 
air. 
eliminate or prevent aircraft fires, 
however, the risk of fire after a colli- 
sion or as the result of a crash is still 
considerable and constitutes the main 





| hesitated to make that known. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


ER name was Julie. I know, be- 

cause I sat close enough to them 
in the hotel room to hear, unavoidably, 
most of what he was saying. To one 
broad compliment of her escort’s she 
gave a modern reply: “You’re an old 
smoothie!” “Well, why not?” was his 
query. “I’m just building you up to 
myself.” “So,” she threw at him, 
“you’ve turned out to be a builder- 
upper!” “Sure,” he agreed, “but that’s 
better than being a tearer-downer!” 


* * * 


Y what silly quirk my mind seized 

on the combination of those phrases 
and some of the problems of the nation 
today, I don’t pretend to know, but I 
had been reading President Roosevelt’s 
speech to the bankers of the country 
and much of it was still fresh in my 
memory. Thought I to myself, “That’s 
it. All of the honest critics of the ad- 
ministration now are either ‘builder- 
uppers’ or ‘tearer-downers.’” Few, if 
any, White House occupants have been 


| subjected to the whispering campaign 


that has been launched against Roose- 
velt policies recently via the mails and 
by word-.of mouth. Wall Street has 
not loved the President and has not 
There- 


_ | fore when, in his speech to the Bankers’ 
As far as the inherent risk in air- | 


Despite the means designed to | 


point of underwriting losses in aircraft | 


fire lines as such. 
The flying risk—including collision in 


the air with any object—is gradually | 


being brought under control and mea- 
sures to eliminate or at least reduce the 
hazards are having fair success. Radio 
towers, telephone wires, high-tension 
cables and other “streamers” of the 
same type continue to form a source of 
potential danger which the alert under- 
writer cannot overlook and come out 
on the long end of the policy contract. 

All in all, the progress made in avia- 
tion insurance, plus that made in the 
aviation industry, leads to the hope of 
a future in which this form of insur- 
ance will yield a substantial premium 
at a fair, though not large, profit. 








Association, he said, “The old fallacious 
notion of the bankers on one side and 
the government on the other as more or 
less equal and independent units has 
passed away. Government, by neces- 
sity of things, must be the leader,” I 
could appreciate the statement. The 
banks have been calling for a balanced 
budget, stabilized currency and adher- 
ence to private enterprise. 


* * * 


It was significant that at the same 
meeting of the Bankers’ Association, 
Jackson Reynolds, president of the 
First National (the institution identi- 
fied with the Baker family) and alleged 
holder of sound and conservative views, 
said: “May we bankers not be in error 
in expecting too early a date at which, 
even with the strictest economy and 
integrity of administration, the budget 
may be balanced? And can any one 
of us fix a precise date when such bal- 
ance can be attained without fear that 
our prophecy will be made ridiculous 
by subsequent events?” In other words: 
“Maybe we’re wrong. Why not be 
builder-uppers and push instead of 
pull?” 
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Underwriting and Investment 
Profits and Losses 1924-33 


(Concluded from page 13) 


played little part in the whole results. 

It might be noted that of the 31 com- 
panies shown in the table, 28 had an 
underwriting profit and 7 an under- 
writing loss. Of the 48 companies of 
other states, 31 show an underwriting 
profit and 17 an underwriting loss, 
and of the 21 foreign companies shown, 
19 had an underwriting profit and only 
2 an underwriting loss. 

The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners a number of years 
ago established five per cent as a nor- 
mal and desirable profit to result from 
fire insurance underwriting transac- 
tions. The accompanying table shows 
that, over the past ten years, this un- 
derwriting profit has actually been 
much less than the five per cent normal. 
As a matter of fact, during the past 
decade it has not been much more than 
one-half the established normal. 

There is such a thing as selling 
things too cheaply, and while the 
policyholder would seem always to be 
benefited by a reduction of rates and, 
likewise, the sufferer if rates are ad- 
vanced, the truth is that if the former 
practice should be too long pursued he, 
in the end, would be the greatest loser, 
since there would be no possibility of 
building up reserves that the nature 
of fire insurance demands for its sta- 
bility. No business can continue for- 
ever, unless subsidized, unless it makes 
a fair profit. The economies forced 
upon the companies because of the de- 
pression have borne fruit and should 
be reasonably continued, but if the 
rates are too low it is inevitable that 
when the necessity arises they must be 
increased. 

As usual, a feature in this annual 
ten year table prepared by The Spec- 
tator is the amount of losses paid by 
the fire insurance companies because 
of the San Francisco fire of 1906. We 
believe the possibility of the repetition 
of such a staggering catastrophe is 
year by year lessened because of the 
diligence of the companies in spreading 
the gospel of precautions against fire, 
but is by no means ended, and, if fire 
insurance is to remain the great bul- 
wark against disaster it has so long 
been, it is necessary that it be prepared 
for such a possible drain upon its 
resources. 

How the net earnings from invest- 
ments have felt the strain is shown by 
the fact that for the decade ending 
Dec. 31, 1930, these totaled $735,653,- 


833. For the decade ending a year 
later, the total was $606,221,352, and 
for the same period ended the last of 
1932, it was $503,059,014. For the 
decade ended Dec. 31, 1933, net earn- 
ings from investments were $395,071,- 
053. If actual market values of securi- 
ties had been used last year, a sub- 
stantial increase instead of a decrease 
in investment profits would have re- 
sulted for many of the companies 
shown in the table. 

The Spectator table for the decade 
ended Dec. 31, 1929, shows a net invest- 
ment profit for that period of $862,013,- 
619. At that time, in commenting on 
the table, The Spectator said: “All 
manufacturing and mercantile business 
habitually rely upon fire insurance as 
a protective measure, and such insur- 
ance is generally regarded as a neces- 
sary factor in the conduct of any 
branch of business as well as indemni- 
fication for losses on residential build- 
ings and other private property. It is 
manifest, therefore, that all the people 
are interested in having fire insurance 
companies maintain their financial 
strength; and, to accomplish this de- 
sirable result, to charge fair premium 
rates. Fire insurance is a great sta- 
bilizer and protector, and the capital 
invested in it is worthy of a fair yield 
for those who place it at the risk of 
the business.” The truth of that is 
even more evident now than at that 
time. 


Indianapolis Protected 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 30—Out of 
a total of nearly 1000 inspections in the 
business district at Richmond, Ind., 
made during fire prevention week, only 
89 orders for changes to eliminate 
hazards were found to be necessary. 
The fire chief said that, of this number, 
81 had been complied with and the 
remaining eight involved the building 
of new chimneys and other repairs 
which take time. He said that the low 
number of recommendations made and 
the promptness with which they were 
made when shown, indicated an awak- 
ening interest on the part of business 
men to the value of fire prevention. 





Heads American Legion 


Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., president of 
the Pacific National Fire Insurance 
Company and vice-president of the Oc- 
cidental Life of Los Angeles, was 
elected National Commander of the 
American Legion at the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the veterans in Miami 
last week. 





Police Must Answer 
Fire Alarms Also 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 29—A reor- 
ganization of the Birmingham fire de- 
partment, placing emphasis on fire pre- 
vention rather than fire fighting, has 
been announced by W. O. Downs, com- 
missioner of public safety. The new 
setup provides for the establishment of 
a fire prevention and inspection bureau, 
appointment of two battalion chiefs 
and the appointment of a full-time drill 
master. 

Police radio cars are required to an- 
swer fire alarms along with fire com- 
panies and as a result the number of 
alarms have been reduced 50 to 75 per 
cent, Commissioner Downs said. The 
police have also been able to clear up 
several cases of arson. Having police 
on the scene of every fire keeps the 
public out of the fire fighters’ way and 
avoids possible injury to bystanders. 





Illicit Liquor Still 
Voids Fire Policy 


Illegal liquor dealers and manufac- 
turers were dealt another blow last 
week when a judge at Little Rock, 
Ark., declared a fire insurance policy 
invalid because the defendants in the 
case had knowingly permitted an illicit 
still on the premises. 

The court, in its ruling, said that it 
is “against public policy to allow the 
defendants to recover on premises in 
which the defendants permitted and 
allowed to be operated an illicit still.” 
Fire insurance companies, which have 
been worrying about the chances of 
heavy loss on account of undercover 
stills which might yet be encountered 
as causes of burning, are glad to have 
the precedent of this ruling in their 
favor. The decision was made on 
October 26 by Chancellor Dodge. 





Colorado Agents Meet 


The annual meeting of the Colorado 
Association of Insurance Agents will 
be held at Pueblo on November 9. It 
will be a one-day session with the 
morning given over to conferences of 
the executive committee and the after- 
noon devoted to a general session. 





Commissioner Will Wed 


From the Pacific Coast comes the 
news that Insurance Commissioner 
William A. Sullivan of Washington will 
wed Miss Marie McAteer about Novem- 
ber 1. Friends of the couple are 
already sending good wishes. 
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Michigan Carriers Act 
Cooperatively on Rates 
Eight-Company Group Revises 


Commercial Auto Schedules; 
Elects Permanent Secretary 





‘LANSING, MIcH., Oct. 29—A broad 
revision of commercial rates by a group 
of Michigan automobile carriers is ex- 
pected to have the effect of enlivening 
competition for the business of long 
distance haulers. In the past, accord- 
ing to executives of some of these 
Michigan companies, it has been real- 
ized that rates were inadequate for the 
Michigan carriers to accept this class 
of business and they practically stayed 
out of that field. Under the new rate 
schedules, however, some of the Michi- 
gan carriers believe they can operate 
profitably and they will, consequently, 
seek to wrest some of the business from 
the big stock companies which have 
hitherto had a virtual monopoly in this 
field, although it is understood that few 
of them have found the experience 
favorable. 

The rate revision was decided upon 
at a conference of representatives of 
eight carriers operating extensively in 
Michigan. This group, with a few 
changes, has been acting in concert on 
many matters for some months having 
found the previous condition of unlim- 
ited cut-throat competition to be work- 
ing out badly for all concerned. Under 
the new commercial schedule, accord- 
ing to John L. Miller of the Auto Own- 
ers, Lansing, chairman of the eight- 
company group, an increase of from 25 
to 40 per cent is being made in the 
medium and heavy classifications while 
the rate for light weight vehicles will 
be elevated about 10 per cent. The 
new rates will become effective in mid- 
November. The increases are on pub- 
lic liability and property damage risks. 
These carriers write all risks in one 
policy, being organized under the spe- 
cial act providing for formation of 
companies to write auto risks exclu- 
sively. 

Representatives of the eight carriers 
elected-as permanent secretary of their 
organization: Harvey Fineout of ‘the 
Wolverine, Lansing stock company. 


Mr. Miller was continued as chairman. 
Legislative prospects were discussed 
but no definite program was framed, 
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Mr. Miller said. There is reported to 
be considerable sentiment in favor of 
an automobile rating bureau and a 
standard policy. 

The carriers included in this loosely- 
knit organization write an annual pre- 
mium volume of around $4,000,000, but 
the commercial business of the group 
in the past has not aggregated more 
than 10 per cent of the total volume. 
Members of the group, in addition to 
the Auto-Owners and Wolverine, are: 
United and Preferred Automobile, 
Grand Rapids stock companies; Citi- 
zens Mutual, Howell; Michigan Mutual 
Auto, Traverse City; Lincoln Mutual, 
Detroit, and Ohio Casualty, Hamilton, 
Ohio. The Ohio carrier is a newcomer 
to the group which formerly included 
the Wolverine Mutual, Dowagiac, and 
the Central Mutual Auto, Detroit. 





Casualty Actuaries Plan 
20th Anniversary Meeting 


The Casualty Actuarial Society will 
celebrate its 20th anniversary in con- 
nection with the annual meeting to be 
held on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 
22 and 23, at the Hotel New Yorker 
in New York City. Election of officers 
and presentation of papers will open 
the meeting, and the celebration will 
follow luncheon Thursday noon in the 
form of appropriate addresses by mem- 
bers and a guest speaker. The anni- 
versary dinner will be held that eve- 
ning and will be for members only. 
The meeting will reconvene Friday 
morning for the reading of additional 
papers and for informal discussions. 





Court Orders Liquidation 
of Concord Casualty 


The Concord Casualty & Surety 
Company of New York, which has been 
in rehabilitation under the New York 
Insurance Department since April 13, 
has been placed in liquidation under an 
order signed by Supreme Court Justice 
Edward J. McGoldrick. The company 
has been taken over for dissolution by 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick. 

The rehabilitation order was signed 
by Justice Alfred Frankenthaler on pe- 
tition of the Superintendent, who had 


. amended his request from.one for a 


liquidation order. The Superintendent 
claimed the company’s capital was im- 
paired $350,000 last December 31 and 
that officers had failed to raise $100,- 
000 to bolster it as they had said they 
could do. 
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Supports Position on 
Denying Use of Mail 


Bennett Te'ls Rhode Island Agents 
Federal Curb of Unauthorized 


Carriers Is Possible 





In support of his suggestion made at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents urg- 
ing Federal legislation to curb the ac- 
tivities of unauthorized insurance com- 
panies, Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel of that organization, told Rhode 
Island agents Monday that such legis- 
lation is not only constitutional, but 
apparently the only relief obtainable. 
Mr. Bennett addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Association at 
Providence, R. I., and said in part: 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents believes it to be inimical 
to the best interest of the insurance 
business and the insuring public for 
any person, association or corporation 
to negotiate or effect contracts of in- 
surance in, through, or by insurance 
companies in states where such com- 
panies are not authorized to do busi- 
ness. This belief is equally applicable 
to the unauthorized operation of in- 
surance companies, insurance agents, 
and insurance brokers. 

“Because of this position so occupied 
by the National Association, a study 
has been made for the purpose of de- 
termining a proper and practicable 
method of procedure to curtail this ad- 
mitted evil. We find that the states, 
while possessing complete sovereignty 
in so far as the operation of the insur- 
ance business is concerned within their 
respective borders, are without power 
to legislate concerning operations car- 
ried on without the state, even where 
the insurance attaches to property 
within the state. 

“Therefore, I advanced the proposi- 
tion at our recent annual convention to 
submit to the Congress of the United 
States the proposal to prohibit the 
United States mails to all those per- 
sons, associations or corporations en- 
gaged in this practice. This procedure, 
of course, involves Federal] legislation 
concerning insurance. The question has 
no doubt arisen in the minds of some 
as to whether the Congress has the 
power under the Constitution so to 
legislate. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Wherein the Morning's 
Mail Goes to Press 


William M. Goodwin, Bethlehem, Pa., 
loca] agent, a good friend of your cor- 
respondent’s and a valued contributor 
to The Spectator, passed up a football 
game a couple of weeks ago to attend 
an insurance gathering. It proved to be 
an instance of the law of compensation 
functioning patly, for Mr. Goodwin, 
being highly entertained by what 
transpired at the gathering, sat down 
and wrote your correspondent all 
about it. Upon receipt of same, y. c. 
simply crossed out the “Dear Bob,” at 
the beginning, and the “Cordially 
Yours,” at the end, dispatched it to 
the printers, and clapping his hat on 
his head, hied him to a football game. 
And here, with scarcely any editing, is 
what Friend Bill Goodwin wrote to 
y. c. to whom friendships are dear, but 
not so dear that they can’t be traded 
for a page of readable copy apiece on a 
fine football day. 


A Visit to the “yr sil 
Raritan Valley, ; 


“Last Saturday (Oct. 20) I passed 
up a good football game, the first one 


I had planned to attend this season, 


for a véry good reason. Passing up 
pleasures is ofte:lesson a man in busi- 
ness for-himself. and-all-parents learn 
at-an early. stage in theif careers, that 
is if they hope tobe successful. But 
Fate is usually kind-@nd one is repaid 
for these sacrifices many times over. 
“Never let pleasure interfere with 
business and never dodge or put off a 
‘disagreeable or difficult task, are two 
accomplishments which had better ‘be 
acquired as quickly as possible if you 
desire to secure a big advantage over 
the majority of your competitors. ... 
“And so I passed up a visit to the 
sunny side of old South Mounta‘n and 
traveled to the Raritan Valley instead, 
where I attended the party given by 
Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen to the 
agents of his new company, the Amer- 
ican Home. Fate was kinder than 
usual, for it-was a very enjoyable af- 
fair conducted by a host ‘to the manner 
born,’ and as. Lehigh: took a good lick- 
ing at*the-hazids of Penn: State, I did 
nat regret missing the game-at-all. -- 
./ “The insurance- business is-a very 
human one ‘and many. outstanding per- 
sonalities have taken part in it. It 
has been my good fortune to meet some 
of them and their inspiration has 
helped me greatly in my work and in 
developing my philosophy of life. Sen- 
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ator Frelinghuysen was one personality 
whom I had not met and so I took ad- 
vantage of the invitation presented by 
my good friend, Special Agent ‘Rube’ 
Everdell, and motored to the beautiful 
Raritan Valley over perfect roads and 
through some of the most gorgeous 
country to be seen, especially so at this 
time of the year. 





Portrait of Senator 
Joseph Frelinghuysen 


“The old Frelinghuysen homestead, 
‘The Mansion on the Hill,’ was the 
scene of the event and it lent itself 
admirably to the purpose of the meet- 
ing, i. e., to impress the new agency 
organization with the background of its 
leader, his honesty of purpose, his sta- 
bility and his courage. It was exactly 
the place in which to hold such a meet- 
ing and the Senator displayed his 
astuteness in selecting it, in preference 
to a modern city hotel, hired for the 
occasion. 

“Senator Frelinghuysen has had his 
share of trials and tribulations during 
this depression, but to look at him one 
wou!d never think it. He is a fine fig- 
ure of a man, robust and healthy, with 
a noble forehead, topped by a closely 
cropped head of fine gray hair. He 
looks and acts like a real Senator and 
he conducts himself exactly as one 
would expect of a man of great ex- 
perience and contacts, unspoiled by the 
honors he has won and the disappoint- 
ments and trials he has suffered. Hav- 
ing known so many big men who per- 
sisted in worrying themselves sick 
during the past few years, it gave me 
new faith in human nature to meet a 
man who could take the bitter with the 
sweet, stand up under the hard knocks 
and look forward with courage and en- 
thusiasm to the future. 





The Worth of 
a Reputation 


“Senator Frelinghuysen is staging, 
you might say, a ‘come back’ in the 
insurance business and, character- 
istically, he has chosen the hardest trail 
to follow. It is no easy task to secure 
agents for a sniall fire insurance com- 
pany these days, especially when one 
does not cut tates; pay excéss commis- 
sions or havé-4 great ‘service organiza- 
tion to offer: But in a remarkably short 
time he has built up a very reputable 
agency plant in the most profitable 
states in the Union, and, under his 
energetic and able leadership, the com- 
pany will make rapid strides. 
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“He has held the loyalty of many 
men who trusted him when he said that 
not a single owner of a policy bearing 
his signature had ever suffered a loss, 
and he pledged his personal fortune to 
keep his good name intact. Many other 
men in the insurance business have 
done likewise, both company officials 
and agents, and if there is any justice 
at all, they will be repaid for their de- 
termination to play fair with the public 
and their friends. 


—_— —_—_—_—_—— 


Building a Company 
Around a Personality 


“There is a place in the sun for the 
small company which is large enough 
to be financially sound and small 
enough to maintain friendly, personal 
relationships with its agents. Such 
companies, when dominated and led by 
a personality such as Senator Freling- 
huysen, can be of great assistance to 
any agent and contribute considerably 
to the business generally. 

“As you know, I am not an agent for 
Senator Frelinghuysen’s company, had 
never met him before, and am not tell- 
ing you al] this because of your con- 
nection with an insurance newspaper. 
It is simply that I have been inspired 
by the spectacle of a big man who has 
fought a good fight and won and who, 
in spite of the fact that he is no longer 
a youngster in years, retains the faith 
and courage to start from scratch and 
to build up anew. We need such ex- 
amples in these days of darkness and 
despair, and they inspire us to plan 
and work for the future with con- 
fidence, no matter how severely our 
personal troubles and reverses have 
tried us. 

“If the Globe and Rutgers Insurance 
Company succeeds in its plan for re- 
habilitation, and, as I write this, it 
looks very much as if it would, Senator 
Frelinghuysen’s personal fortune and 
that of his insurance companies, will 
be greatly improved. We are too close 
to these great events to properly ap- 
preciate the battles which have been 
waged to save such great insurance in- 
stitutions as the Globe & Rutgers and 
the National Surety, but they will 
probably..be recorded. in the history of 
the business as remarkable achieve- 
ments and evidence of the determina- 
tion of some men to. keep faith with 
the public at all costs. 

“The great success of our business 
was built upon outstanding personal- 
ities, ‘rugged individualists,’ if you 
please, who supplied the kind of leader- 
ship so necessary in all pioneering. 
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“We passed from that stage to the 
far flung and diversified organizations 
which guided our institutions success- 
fully through the great boom days and 
which have continued to function satis- 
factorily during the greatest depression 
the modern world has ever known. 

“Must we return to this dominating, 
inspiring individual leadership to win 
our battle against the depression? Or 
ean this result be accomplished by our 
modern methods, assisted by stimulants 
provided by the Government? Only 
time will tell and the future experiences 
of such as my gracious host, Senator 
Frelinghuysen, who personifies the 
‘rugged individualist’ type.” 





J. C. Leissler Establishes 
"The Southwest Insurer" 


We are also in receipt of a com- 
munication from John C. Leissler, well- 
known insurance journalist. John’s 
note, unfor:unately, is not long enough 
to provide your correspondent with 
another afternoon at the Yale Bowl. 
He tells us that his long cherished am- 
bition has now been realized. In other 
words, the first issue of the Southwest 
Insurer, founded and published by 
John C. Leissler, is now off the press. 
It starts out with twenty-four full 
pages and is full of items about all 
phases of insurance in Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. The publica- 
tion is of standard trade journal size, 
is copiously illustrated and  con- 
tains several special features. The 
publication will be monthly until soon 
after the first of the year, at which 
time it will be changed to a bi-weekly. 

Mr. Leissler received his newspaper 
training with the Associated Press and 
is adept at all phases of the craft. For 
many years he was insurance editor of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, a 
post he left a little over a year ago, and 
has, consequently, a broad knowledge 
of insurance and a wide acquaintance 
with the principle figures in the busi- 
ness. He is a native of Texas where 
the Southwest Insurer is published. 





Royal Indemnity Appoints 
Everitt at San Francisco 


Earl B. Everitt has been appointed 
superintendent of the metropolitan de- 
partment for casualty underwriting of 
the Royal Indemnity in the San Fran- 
cisco branch office, succeeding A. L. 
“Royer who has been transferred to the 
field as special] agent in the North and 
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South Coast counties for both the Royal 
Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity. Mr. 


Everitt started in the insurance busi- | 


<< 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


ness in 1919 as a junior clerk with the | 


Globe Indemnity, a year later joining 
the Western branch office of the Aetna 
affiliated companies, where he was in 
charge of underwriting miscellaneous 
casualty lines. For several years he 


was associated with the Century In- | 


demnity as superintendent of casualty 
underwriting in the Pacific Depart- 
ment. He has been associated with the 
Paul M. Nippert Company, San Fran- 


cisco brokerage firm, for the past year. | 





Dauchey Is Transferred 
to Newark Branch Office 


Horace Dauchey, manager, casualty | 
lines in the Seattle, Wash., branch off- | 


ice of The Travelers, has been ap- 
pointed associate manager at Newark, 


N. J., succeeding James White, recently | 
appointed manager at Chicago. In his | 
new duties Mr. Dauchey will be asso- | 


ciated with William B. Clarkson, 
manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Dauchey as manager 
at Seattle will be William P. Sizemore 


who has served as assistant manager | 


in that office since July 1, 1927. 
Mr. Dauchey has been associated 


with The Travelers since 1920. He first | 


served the company as a special agent 
in the Kansas City, Mo., branch office, 
and following service in the same ca- 


pacity and as a field assistant in the | 


branches at Omaha, Nebr., Peoria, IIl., 
and Minneapolis, Minn., he was made 
assistant manager in the latter office 
in 1925. Two years later he was-ap- 
pointed manager at St. Paul, Minn., 


where he remained until he was named | “ - ; 
assistant manager in 1929 of the Los nature of the new slide-film is evident 


From there he | : 
| subjects, which form a story all their 


Angeles branch office. 
went to Seattle in 1933. 


Phoenix Indemnity 
Increases Capital 


The Phoenix Indemnity Company, 


New York, has increased its capital | 


from $500,000 to $600,000 and has 
amended its charter to enable it to 
write steam boiler, engine and electrical 
machinery lines. The company is de- 
veloping facilities for the handling of 
these new coverages and will shortly 
be prepared to write the lines in all 
states in which the company is entered. 

The change in capital structure gives 
the company, according to Sept. 30 
market values, a surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $1,980,427. 





HE Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, which recently produced the 
| motion picture film “Saving Seconds,” 
has branched out further in the film 
industry with a second production. The 
new venture is a slide-film produced in 
cooperation with the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
in their efforts to reduce highway acci- 
dents. The subject this time is “Making 
the Highways Safe from Coast to 
Coast” and the slide-film will be used 
| by the motor vehicle commissioners of 
the various states in connection with 

_ the safety drives conducted by them. 


* 


ROM the description given, the new 
film is not a movie, although it is 
reported to be a “talkie.” That is, an 
“off-stage” voice gives brief but perti- 
nent safety suggestions as the film 
| itself, composed of a series of photo- 


* * 


| graphs of actual automobile accidents, 
| graphs and charts, is being shown, Just 
how this is accomplished we do not 
know, but we presume that it is handled 
| in a practical manner. The “off-stage” 
voice, by the way, is that of Alois Hav- 
rilla, well known N.B.C. announcer. The 
safety suggestions are from the motor 
vehicle commissioners of 18 states and 
one Canadian province. 





* 


HE educational value of pictures 

has been proved convincingly enough 
in the public schools, and the Aetna’s 
introduction of this medium into the 
field of highway safety instruction is a 
notable effort toward bringing about 
safer driving of automobiles. The 


* * 


in the variety of subjects treated. These 


' own, are as follows: “The good auto- 
| mobile driver knows how and plays 


fair.’ “Slow Down at Intersections.” 
“Heed Traffic Signals.” “Night Driv- 
ing.” “Making Turns.” “The Danger 
of Cutting In-and Out of Traffic.” 
“Driving a Motor Vehicle Requires 
Skill.” “Proper Maintenance of Auto- 
mobiles.” “Speed and Needless Haste.” 
“Watch Out for Children.” “Stop— 
Look and Listen.” “Keep Your Cars in 
.the Best Mechanical Condition.” “The 
“Folly of Arguing About Right of Way.” 
“Approach Traffic Signals Cautiously.” 
“Don’t Be a Jay Walker.” “Be a 20th 
Century Driver.” “Keep Mentally and 
Physically Fit.” “Your Automobile De- 
mands All Your Attention.” “Watch 
Out for Pedestrians.” 
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Denying Use of Mails 


(Concluded from page 25) 


“In his fourth and fifth annual mes- 
sages to Congress, Theodore Roosevelt 
urged the passage of insurance legisla- 
tion. A man would indeed need to be 
brave to assume that the Attorney 
General of the United States permitted 
his President to ask Congress to do 
an unconstitutional thing. 

“In support of the theory that Con- 
gress is without power to legislate con- 
cerning insurance, certain advocates 


cite two cases wherein the Supreme 
Court could not uphold state laws at- 
tempting to curtail the practices of 
unauthorized companies. They seem to 
find some strange analogy leading to 
the erroneous conclusion that what a 
state cannot do, the Federal govern- 
ment cannot do. No court decision any- 
where has ever said that. No respon- 
sible authority would seriously so 
contend. 


“Several years ago the State of Louisi- 


ana attempted to curtail the practice 
by passing a law prohibiting citizens 

















HELP NEEDED? 
To you agents and brokers who are 


—concerned about holding renewals 
—interested in increasing volume 
—faced with collection problems 


-the U.S. F. & G. offers the facilities of the 
Del Mar Finance Plan. The financing of a pre- 
mium on the Del Mar Plan, from your stand- 
point, is a cash transaction. When the down 
payment is made you get your commission. 


Any U.S. F. & G. office will gladly explain 
to you the Del Mar Finance Plan in detail. 


Wo Sol & Go 


Home Office: BALTIMORE 





“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer” 





























of Louisiana from making contracts of 
insurance with companies not admitted 
in that state, and providing a penalty 
for so doing. A man by the name of 
Al'geyer proceeded to make a contract 
of insurance with a New York com- 
pany not admitted in that state. He 
was promptly indicted and convicted 
of violating the statute in question. 
The case was taken by appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
and the court decided that the state was 
without power to pass a law regulating 
the conduct of the insurance business 
where a citizen of Louisiana made an 
insurance contract outside of the state. 

“At a later time the State of Arkansas 
attempted to reach the practice by pass- 
ing a law assessing a tax against any 
property owner who placed his insur- 
ance in a non-admitted company. 
Thereafter a Missouri Corporation 
known as the St. Louis Cotton Com- 
pressing Company, owning property in 
Arkansas, proceeded to make a con- 
tract of insurance on its property in a 
non-admitted company. An action was 
brought against the company to recov- 
er a tax of 5 per cent of the premiums 
paid by the owner of the property. It 
was revealed that the policies were 
executed and paid for in St. Louis. 
When the case reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States it decided 
that the State of Arkansas was with- 
out authority to levy such a tax. 

“These two cases, to my mind, present 
a strong argument in favor of the the- 
ory that where a wrong exists that 
cannot be remedied by state law, the 
constitution intended that Congress 
should have reserved to it that power. 

“In each of the above cases it was 
held that the state might regulate the 
activities of foreign corporations within 
the state, whether it be an insurance 
corporation or any other kind of one, 
but that it could not regulate or inter- 
fere with such contracts when made out- 
side of the state. 

“It is the inability of any state, under 
these Supreme Court decisions, to pass 
a law to control the operations of non- 
admitted insurance companies when 
they are carried on outside of the state, 
that prompts one to look beyond state 
regulation in order to control such im- 
proper and illegal operations. Relief 
appears to be obtainable only in the 
direction of Federal legislation; and 
the prohibition of the United States 
mails to all such would do only that 
which they ought in good conscience to 
do: Comply with the laws of the states 
where they want to do an insurance 
business.” 


The Spectator, November 1, 1934 
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John F. Scott Addresses 
"Convention-by-Mail” 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 29.—In the address, 
“Turn Losses Into Gains,” by John F. 
Scott of John F. Scott & Co., Houston, 
Tex., sent to the Convention-by-Mail 
of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, Mr. Scott gives 
some pertinent tips to agents. He says, 
in part: 

“It seems to me that increasing op- 
portunities present themselves to the 
insurance agent who has the ‘seeing 
eye. A large amount of business was 
last in the last several years because 
your customers dropped insurance lines 
which they may have felt they were 
unable to carry and pay for. 

“Here is a fertile field. Go out and 
see all your customers who have re- 
duced their coverages. Show them 
that this is a step backward. Take as 
much interest in them as you do in 
new business. They will appreciate 
it. You will find this a sure-fire method 
of increasing your earnings. It is es- 
timated that 80 per cent of new busi- 
ness comes from old, satisfied clients. 

“Every insurance purchaser today, 
as never before, should examine his 
coverage and requirements with a view 
to seeing that he is adequately covered, 
and covered in a strong company. You 
notice that I say ‘should examine his 
ccverage’—but coes he? In most cases, 
not at all. That is your opportunity. 

“Go over your entire list with that 
same ‘seeing eye.’ Better earn the 
gratitude of a client through such a 
service rendered than have him suffer 
a loss which is not covered and blame 
you, as he will, for neglect and _ in- 
difference.” 


Bankers Indemnity Retires 
Coverages in California 

Retirement of all lines with the ex- 
ception of its combination automobile 
policies from California has been an- 
nounced by the Bankers Indemnity. At 
the same time, L. C. Ulm, manager of 
the San Francisco branch office an- 
nounced his. resignation... Branch offices 
at San Francisco and. Los Angeles of 
the Bankers Indemnity will be closed 
and all business in the state, with the 
exception of workmen’s compensation 
will run to expiration. In the case of 
workmen’s compensation, the company 
has advised the California agents in 
most instances to re-write the business 
in another carrier within the next 10 
days. 
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The Bankers Indemnity was organ- 
ized in May, 1925, as casualty sub- 
sidiary of the American of Newark. 
Soon after the company entered Cali- 
fornia. The total premium writings in 
California for the company in 1933 
amounted to $201,460 and losses in- 
curred amounted to $200,251. 





Norwich Union Indemnity 
Promotes Two on Coast 

J. Roger Beauchamp of San Fran- 
cisco, has been notified of his appoint- 
ment as manager for the Norwich 


Union Indemnity at the Pacific Coast 
offices of the company. At the same 
time, Russell L. Countryman, whose 
previous appointment to succeed the 
late Frank L. Hunter as Pacific Coast 
manager for the Norwich Union Fire 
was made a few weeks ago, was named 
vice-president of the Indemnity com- 
pany. For the past several years, Mr. 
Beauchamp has been assistant manager 
of the Norwich Union Indemnity at 
San Francisco, prior to which he was 
associated with the Maryland Casualty 
and the former Georgia Casualty Com- 
pany. 
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Responsibility to 
Producing Agent 


(Continued from page 7) 


journals and elsewhere that such twist- 
There has been 
ex- 


ing is on the increase. 
little evidence of this 
perience. Most of the leading companies 
ure signatory to the replacement agree- 
ment fostered by Mr. Jones’ Committee, 


in our own 


and other companies not parties to the 
agreement, or at of them, 
follow the procedures advocated by that 
applications 


least some 
Committee. Replacement 
submitted by our own agents have been 
negligible, and during 1933 we had re- 
ports from other companies of only 17 
replacement applications submitted to 
them by our policyholders. For the first 
nine months of 1934 the number was 16. 
Increase in Advertising 

In enumerating the 


that have been taken in the interest of 
overlook the 


some of steps 


we should not 
volume advertising 
the companies. Five 
advertising na- 
conspicuous by 
heard a 


the agent 
growing 
sored by 
ago life 
tional 
its absence, 


of spon- 
years 
insurance in 
magazines was 


and you seldom 
radio program sponsored by a life in- 
surance company. Today there are few 
lines of business whose advertisements 
occupy more space in the widely read, 
life insurance, 


programs Nna- 


better magazines than 
and a number of radio 
tionally broadcasted and sponsored by 
life insurance companies are on the air. 

To what extent national advertising 
and radio broadcasting are increasing 
life insurance sales and conserving old 
business is difficult to determine, but 
they have undoubtedly operated to re- 
sell existing policyholders on their com- 
panies. Most important of all, they 
have done much to raise the morale of 
the agents. It is rather surprising that 
so much of the life insurance advertis- 
ing has been devoted to the types of 
policies which are unprofitable to the 
companies and detrimental to the de- 
veloping of the agent as a salesman 
rather than to the fundamental benefits 
which life insurance, and life insurance 
only, can provide. 


Sound Financing Possible 

The financing of agents has long 
been a practice of life insurance com- 
panies but unfortunately much of the 
financing in the past and during the 
earlier years of the depression has con- 
sisted of advances secured not only by 
first year commissions but by the value 
of future renewals, with the result that 
many an agent finds that his renewal 
commissions now needed to bolster up 
his income have been to a great extent 
hypothecated. Such a method of financ- 
ing not only has been no kindness to 
the continuing agent but has been cost- 






lv to the companies through over- 


financing of promising men who failed 


to develop as it was expected they 
would. 

It seems to me that any plan of 
financing which runs an agent into 


debt or permits him to live on borrowed 
money is basically wrong and in justice 
to the agent should be avoided. It can 
be avoided by the adoption of a plan 
consisting of making available to the 
agent at the time he writes the business 
the major portion of the full first year 
commission whether he takes settlement 
on an annual, semi-annual, or quarter- 
ly basis, and whether he gets cash or 
tukes a note. 

Believing that you may be interested 
knowing how it has worked, I will 
cutline briefly the plan we have used. 
lor our guidance in those cases where 
financing is necessary and justified we 
schedule of per 
new business varying in 


prepared a advances 
thousand of 
umount according to the kind of policy 
end the nature of the settlement taken 
by the agent, supplemented in the case 
of the older men by the payment of a 


portion of the current month’s re- 
newals. All premiums are remitted 
gross and first year commissions as 


they accrue are applied to offset the 
advances made and the portion of re- 
newals not paid in cash is applied to a 
reduction of accounts. We employ no 


new men on a flat advance basis but 
when financing is necessary use the 
schedule above referred to. It has 


worked satisfactorily both for the agent 
and for the company. 

Without proper control this method 
of financing might lead the agent into 
soliciting undesirable business in order 
build up his income through ad- 
vances. Limiting advances to those 
cases which justify an advance based 
upon standards which take into con- 
sideration the promptness with which 
the insured meets his financial obliga- 
tions and the probable persistency of 
the business emphasizes to the agent 
his responsibility as a buyer of risks 
and the necessity of selective prospect- 
ing. 

All that a sound system of financing 
can do for an agent is to give him the 
benefit of his first year commissions at 
the time he produces the business. If to 
keep an agent in the business it is 
necessary to go beyond that point and 
make excessive advances which include 
loans against renewals, we might as 
well take the bull by the horns and pay 
first year and renewal commissions at 
one time. 

Among the further steps which have 
been advocated to better the agent’s 
situation are a change in the basis of 
his compensation and the elimination 
of the small producer. 

Much thought is now being given to 


to 








the question of whether the compensa- 
tion of the agent should be adjusted or 


the method of his compensation 
changed. Every company has deter- 
mined the maximum it should pay for 
with due regard 
proper cost of insurance to its policy- 
holders. In my observation, with some 
exception, this amount varies but little 
between companies — commission rates 
may vary in relation to new premium 
income but high commission rates are 
offset by other means of compensation 
paying low commission 


new business to a 


by companies 
rates. 
Certainly any modification in the 
ugent’s compensation by whatever 
method it is accomplished must, if it 
is to benefit him, involve a revision up- 
ward in his rate of compensation, or 
must make available to him in a shorter 
period a larger proportion of what he 
now receives over a period of ten years. 
The former would increase acquisition 
permanently unless it took the 
form of a temporary subsidy since it 
would be extremely difficult at a later 


cost 


date to make a _ revision downward 
without disturbance to the agency 
forces. The latter modification, entail- 


ing larger immediate outlays though 
the ultimate cost might not be increased, 
would not be possible for many com- 


panies because of statutory expense 
limitations in states in which they are 
operating. 


A number of plans for changing the 
basis of the agent’s compensation have 
been advocated—among them (1) com- 
bination of salary and commission, (2) 
basing a portion of the agent’s com- 
pensation on increase in insurance in 
force, (3) reducing first year commis- 
sions and increasing renewals, and (4) 
increasing the rate and cutting down 
the number of renewal commission pos- 
sibly transferring some of the com- 
pensation now paid as renewal to first 
year commission. 

As to the first, it seems to me that 
as yet the duties of a life insurance 
agent are not sufficiently clear cut and 
well defined to be readily adaptable to 
a salary basis of compensation, and 
there may be some objection to the in- 
troduction of a salary on the part of 
the better agents on the ground that 
the poor salesmen would be benefited 
and the good one penalized. I fear that 
basing a portion of an agent’s compen- 
in 


sation on increase in insurance 
force, while it has the merit of re- 
warding persistency, is of doubted 


value at a time when the insurance in 
force of nearly all companies is de- 
creasing. If a part of his first year 
cemmissions are to be transferred to 
renewal years, I cannot quite see how 
the agent could exist through the tran- 
sition period, particularly in view of his 
present reduced first year income. 
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